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INGALO! = a 
~Sare_ighan$e accha Hindostan Hamara, 


Hum bulbulain hain uski woh gulistan hamara. 1 
Gurbut main ho agar ham, rahata hai dil watan main, 
Samjo wahi hamainbhj, dil ho jahan hamara. 2 
Parbat woh sab se uncha hamsaye asman ka, 
Wo  santari hamara, woh pausbaun hamara. 3 
Godi main khelti hain uski hazaron nadiyan, 
Gulshan hai jinke dam. se, rishke jeenan hamara. 4 
Aye abe rude Ganga, woh din hai yad tujko, 
Utra tere kinare jab karvan  hamara. 5 
Mazhab nahi sikhata apas me boair rakhana, 
Hindi Hai Ham Watan Huai Hindostan Hamara. 6 
Unano Misro rooma sub mit gai jahan se, 
Ab tak magar hai baqui namo nishan hamara. 7 
Kuch baat hai ke hasti mitti nahin hamari, 
Sadiyon raha hai dushman daore zamaun hamara. 8 
Iqbal koi maheram apna nahin jahan me, 
Maalum kiya kisi ko dardenehan hamara. 9 


—Iqbal— 
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AWAKE ARISE OR BE FOR EVER FALLEN 


l am opposed to the British Government, because | consider it 
a crime to be a slave, and therefore, as long as we do not 
establish a truly People’s government in this country, where 
every community gets equal opportunities for expansion, 
you will find me struggling for that freedom, no matter who 
dominates the scene then. The Prophet had his handi- 
caps, but he never gave up hope, and was finally succass- 
ful. He has left that lesson behind, and if we face our 
difficulties similarly, I do not see why we should even fail 
The cause of freedom is always just anda fight in that 
direction always noble. It behoves us to lay our lives 
for this. 


You have long shouted Ingilab Zindabad. Now it is 
actually on us, whether you like it or not, and will cast its 
effects on us. The English may leave us any time, because 
other powers have proved much stronger and are challeng- 
ing their authority everywhere. What are yougoing to 
do: wait for some one else to come and dominate this 
country ? For god's sake leave the mentality of that woman 
who always seeks a new husband, and become manly 
yourself. It is better to die rather than accept another's rule. 
As long as there is breath in us we must be determined to 
keep our homes safe from invasion or interference. We 
cannot continue to be slaves. The very ideais revolting and 
irritating and it is crime to be such. If you want to please 
Him and make your own lives happy, then! ask you 
to awake, arise, or be jor ever fallen. 


(Another Such Stalwart Challenger) 


KHAN ABDUL GHAFFAR KHAN. 
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PREFACE 


The last few centuries have witnessed remarkable 
happenings in the history of man; in the last few decades 
have happened things throughout the werld, the like of 
of which were never witnessed before and the last few 
months are marked with momentous decisions and deeds. 
All these times the old order was being dissolved and 
great changes had been taking place, concerning every 
side of human life and affairs. 


In this march India had lagged behind. But she is 
straining her utmost to make up for the mishap, and 
more, taking to advantage the lessons from the pitfalls 
and achievements of others, to bring those countries back 
which have gone off the track. As Sir Radhakrishnan 
has said: “The intellectual renaissance, the industrial 
revolution, the political struggle for freedom and demo- 
cracy and the religions reformation, which the Western 
Nations faced individually and at ditferent periods, India 
has to meet simultaneously, each magnified on account of 
the large area and population concerned.” India will 
undoubtedly emerge triumphant out of her present frials. 
But the impediments in her way are stupendous. That 
makes our task difficult indeed. 


Fortunately we have amongst us men like Mahatma 
Gandhi, Badshah Jawaharlal Nehru, Abul Kalam Azad 
and others who are our God-sent friends: philosophers 
and guides. They are not at present amidst us to steer us 
clear out of the welter of the modern mess and misrule 
that are seeking to envelop us increasingly. But as the 
saying is, stone walls do not a prison make nor iron 
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bars a cage. They continue to inspire and invoke confidence 
in our hearts even though they are bodily shut out from us, 


In times of stress one naturally looks up for light from 
men of destiny. The power of thought is great. It cannot 
be chained and we have the record of our leaders, thoughts 
in their writings. The following selections from the writings 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru embody the workings of his mind 
in varying circumstances and _ situations, through a long 
career of service and sacrifice. They have been marshalled 
in a systematic form; the material is so arranged that the 
reader will easily find out his ideas on a particular subject. 


We are quite aware that for those who would delibe- 
rately choose to misrepresent and malign even the best 
-and the good, this fair and just attempt must prove 
irritating; but we are sure to.a large number of our bre- 
thren who may have some queries and doubts regarding 
the problems of India and their solutions or as to the desi- 
rability of the step India has chosen to take after due 
considiration and much heart-searching, our humble and 
modest efforts will provide some helo. 

So, the book will surely provide a need of the hour 
But more, it will be a permanent record of Nehru’s thoughts’ 
in a suitable form. As such the book is both a book of the 
hour and a book of abiding interest and utility. 

We, take this opporturity to thank all our friends, 
well-wishers and helpers. We are’ particularly much 
obliged to all those who have been of much help in this 
modest effort of ours. We promise them continuation of 
our such efforts with their help and co-operation. 


Publishers 
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FOREWORD 


In the whirling bursting world in which we live today, when 
the very notion of th> permanent and abiding seems a myth, 
and men and events change so fast that the realities of 
only yesterday mock at us like the shades of a bygone age, 
there area few figures that still remain unfaded and unfad- 
ing - and amongst these we in India, whatever be our 
political creed, would unhesitatingly include Tagore, Gandhi 
and Jawahrlal Nehru. , Tagore is no longer amongst us; 
he has entered upon that larger life which the transforma- 
tion of the body that we call death opens out to all creation. 
But Gandhi and Nehru are still with us—and this collection 
of excerpts and thoughts from Nehru’sy writings which are 
offered to the public are a token of the love which Nehru 
has inspired in the hearts of all Indians by a dedicated 
life. A scholar, a patriot, a lover of truth, an unflinching 
opponent o} whatsoever things are debasing, representing 
in his blood a .heritage of culture, he has given his lite to 
his country; and his association with and devotion to 
Gandhiji has lent to him an added glory, transforming his 
nationalism and his love for his country, which might 
otherwise have been a burden of the hills like the snows of 
the Himalayas, into the melted floods which fertilise the 
world. 

Shall we not endeavour to pray in the silence of our 
hearts that this little book of extracts from his writings may 
add its own tribute to the flow of the waters that Give life 
and slake the thirst of the souls that come to them ? 


Bombay, Dec. 1942, fl 4 Littedra 
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WHAT AN AMERICAN THINKS ! 


(Extracts from American Publisher’s Foreword of 
Nehru’s Autobiography.) 


NEHRU, THE DEMOCRAT 


Nehru is to-day the great democrat of the world, Not Churchill, 
not Roosevelt, not Chaing Kai-Shek, in a sense not even Gandhi, 
stands as firm as Nehru does for government by the consent of peo- 
ple and for the integrity of the individual, He scorns and 
despises Nazism and Fascism. He is not a communist 
“chiefly because I resist the communist tendency to treat 
communism as holy doctrine. I feel also that too much 
violence is associated with communist methods.” The goal 
of India, as he states it, is ‘“‘g united, Tree, democratic 
country, closely associated in a world federation 
with other free nations.” Yet Nehru is in a Britsih jail. 
Why ? 


NEHRU AND LIBERAL ENGLISHMEN 


The esteem in which Nehru and his program are held 
by the liberal Englishmen is shown by the proposal soon 
after the war began in Europe, that he be made Premier of 
India “in fact if notin name,” as it was put in the New 
Statesman of London, which added, “If we dare give 
India liberty we shall win the leadership of all free peoples. 
If we must meet a rebel India with coercion, will anyone in Europe 
or America mistake us for the champions of democracy ?” 


NEHRU AND AMERICA 


This comment suggests why Jndia is now an American 
problem. We are staking the future of democracy on saving 
Britain. To understand Britain we must understand the British 
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Empire. To understand the Empire we must understand India 
And to understand India we must understand Nehru and his attitude 
to the world. 


CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 


For Nerhu thinks in world terms. He has been three 
times president of the Indian National Congress, and dec- 
lined a fourth term. Next only to Gandhi, he is the leader 
of the millions of India. He fights for the freedom of India 
but that is only the issue of the moment. He stands for 
an Asiatic federation, but that is only the issue, let us say, 
of ageneration. Helooks beyond to the world order, he thinks 
of mankind as a whole. In an article in the Atlantic Monthly 
last April, he wrote: “India is far from America, but 
more and more our thoughts go to this great democratic 
country, which seems, almost alone, to keep the torch of 
democratic freedom alight in a world given over to imperial- 
ism and fascism, violence and aggression, and opportunism 
of the worst type.” 

“Round the four seas,”’ said confucius, “all men are brothers’: 
and such is Nehru’s concept. 

MYSTERIES OF IMPERIALISM 

In India, it has been said, the unexpected always hap- 
pens, but the inevitable never occurs. Certainly it was 
unexpected that the Britsh should so mistake the temper of 
India as to deny the last appeal for freedom and to put 
Nehru into jail yet again. Certainly it is not inevitable 
that Indian freedom should be longdenied, And certainly 
Nehru’s record is clear. 


INDIA AND WAR 
After the betrayal at Munich, Nehru said without delay, 
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“All our sympathies are with Czechoslovakia. India resents British 
foreign policy and wil! be no party to it.’’ 


When the European war broke out, he was in the 
capital of free China, where he received one of the grea- 
test receptions ever given to a foreign visitor. He flew 
back to India, declaring that India's position was not one 
of refusing to fight on England's side. “But we want to 
be free to make our own choice,” he said. “Right now we 
are in a situation in which we would be asked to fight for demo- 
cracy when we do not have democracy ourselves.’’ Nehru worked 
in complete harmony with Gandhi. Neither of them put 
any obstacle in the way of Britain's war effort or the 
contribution of Indie toit. “The British are a brave and 
proud people,” said Gandhi. ‘The greatest gesture of the 
Congress is that it refrains from creating trouble in India.’’ 
And Nehru said that to launch civil disobedience merely 
because Britain was in peril would be “an act derogatory 
to India’s honor.” But both Gandhi and Nehru felt that the 
British rulers were forcing the issue upon India and inviting civil 
disobedience. “If the war is really a war for democracy and 
freedom,’’ said Nehru, “then imperialism must end and the 
independence and | self-determination of India must be 
acknowledged”, with that done, he said, “India would throw 
her full weight into the struggle.” 

So it came, as he puts it, to the parting of the ways. 
“T am sorry,” he writes, “for in spite of my hostility to 
British imperialism and all imperialisms, I have loved much 
that was England, and I should have liked to keep the 
silken bonds of the spirit between India and England. ’ 


Richard J. Walsh 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 


CONTENT, CONTEXT AND IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
CHALLENGE 


Nehru flings a challenge ! Yes. Nehru flings a challenge. 
He has flung a challenge. He flings it and shall ever be 
flinging it. For, that is the man, ever prepared to meet 
the demands of a principied life, ever susceptible to life's 
miseries and ever ready to fight evil whenever and where- 
ever found. His has been a continuous, consistent and 
considered challenge. It is of the right type; itis most 
desirable; and it embraces the entire fabric of life. The 
most supreme aspect of it is his doing so ever unto himself, 
his near and dear ones, everybody, friends and foes, home 
and abroad, high and low, and everything from the phys- 
ical elements to the loftiest ideas and noblest institutions, 
not sparing even the Mahatma. It is intriguing and inter- 
esting, enlightening and ennobling, inspiring, elevating 
and emancipating. In its attack on all that is evil it is ver- 
satile and all-round. It isa challenge to the old decayed 
disorder to pack up and vanish, lock stock and barrel. It 
is a challenge to its representative relic imperialism to do 
or dare any further mischief at its peril, Itis focussed on 
its worst phase, the British imperialism to quit the land 
where its unholy existence and impious intrigues shall not 
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be. allowed to exist even a second more. Similarly, it is a 
challenge to all the reactionary forces such as the Princes, 
communalists, loyalists, defeatists, revivalists, fanatics, 
lunatics and vested interests ofall sorts. In short, itis a 
comprehensive challenge, to a thoroughly decayed system. 
All these compels us all to come into close contact with 
Jawahar’s outlook on life and the principles and reasons 
that have sustained it and prompted him to think and pro- 
claim and act in the way in which he has been doing. 


“Never in the long range of history has the world been 
‘in sucha state of flux as itis to-day.’* (i) The world is in 
flux, and suffering from misery and doubts, from pain and 
agony. It is a world given over to imperialism and fascism, 
violence and aggression, and opportunism and hypocrisy 
of the worst type. Like Buddha of the old and Gandhi of 
our own times, Jawahar has been moved by the sorrows and 
sufferings of humanity and touched by its sins. He has 
been at pains to find out what the malady is end what the 
remedy should be. The decadence of the old order is the 
disease and the ushering of the new one is the nostrum. 
But between the two liesa long, weary and complicated 
path ana he has chosen to be the habitual way-farer of 
that troublesome and perilous way so that he may himself, 
one day, come upon the cherished goal along with his 
other comrades in the self-same pursuit, more so because 
the millions may follow in his wake enlightened and encou- 


raged. 


He is convinced that the old order is dead and gone 
ana he does *not lament, for the devil has deserved the 
discredited doom. What he is anxious about is to install 
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anew orderin its place, safe and sound, because there 
are possibilities of relapse.” Let us join him in this holy 
crusade and refuse to be perturbed by the ghost of that 
vanishing sham order which, but for our inertia and indo- 
lence, would have been no more long ago. True, the first 
onslaught of a revolution is always destructive and we shail 
have to suffer and sacrifice much. But when the construct- 
ive aspect follows in the wake, they will all vanish like 
dews betore the rising sun. Such destruction and sacrifice 
are nothing when we compare them with those periodically 
demanded by capitalist wars. On the other hand if we 
weigh the constructive advantages that follow in the wake 
of a revolution we will have to admit the desirability, nay 
the necessity, and even the urgency when things are 
delayed too long, of such an overhaul or an overthrow. 
The credit of Jawaharlal is that by his personal example he 
hasbeen setting a lesson for practising much and preaching 
less. Thus he has been very much instrumental in the 
efforts for ringing out the old and ringing in the new to an 
inordinate extent. As the disease is deep-seated the 
remedy required is most radical. Nothing short of acomplete 
overhaul of the present social structure can save the 
world from utter collapse and complete catastrophe. 
Jawaharlal is a very fit physician and surgeon, for he isa 
revolutionary to the core. In him are personified all the 
revolutionary forces. We are happy that at a juncture, 
when we have to cross over an abyss, we have together 
with other luminaries, a man who can make us jump long 
distances, for none can hope to jump over an abyss in two 
or three jumps. The choice before the world to-day is bet- 
ween a big jump and going down into the ditch. There 
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can be no turning back; nor remaining where we are. The 
old order is too bankrupt. It has to be thrown out, root 
and branch and any compromise in the big step will only 
find us where we were. Jawahar knows this and knows it 
too well. That is why he has been so thunderous both in 
words and deeds against the culprit. The lesson for all of 
us from this is clear enough. Let none of us betray the 
cause but do and die tor the realisation of the August Goal. 


II 
EARLY LIFE 


Weare told young Jawahar began life as a bulb-breaker. 
His early life seems to be quiet and uneventful but beneath 
was smouldering the volcano that has not yet been exhaus- 
ted and has been growing more and more challenging in 
power, extent and volume, shaking and swooping the dirt 
and dust accumulated by the sins of centuries. From the 
very beginning, he has been abreast of his times, and 
was much interested in the Boer and Russo-Japanese wars, 
particularly in regard to their future significance. He was well 
up in children’s boys’ literature. “In many subjects probably, 
and especially in general knowledge, I was in advance of 
those of my age. My interests were certainly wider, and I 
read both books and newspapers more than most of my 
fellow-students.” (ii) While yet a child, he ‘shivered with 
fright, mixed with resentment at the treatment of a servant. 
He took to law but the work ‘interested me to a certain ext- 
ent only.’ The early months after his return from Europe 
were pleasant but the type of life that he found around him 
‘began to lose all its freshness’ and he was being engulfed 
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in a dull routine of a pointless and futile existence’. Why 
was such the case? Because the fish was out of water; the 
man was of different cast. Life smote him promptly and 
he took up the very first challenge with the consequence 
of being externed from Mussoorie on his refusal to give an 
undertaking to the Government to the effect that he would 
not meet the Afghan delegates who had come there for the 
Peace Conference. 


III 


MAN OF PRINCIPLES 


Let us envisage some of the salien traits of this wonder- 
ful man. Jawaharlal is first and foremost a man of princi- 
ples and he possesses all the requisites that make a dedicated 
life. The pursuit of principles is his joy of life: “The real 
joy of life is to work for a great purpose, to understand it 
and put all the strength and energy of the intergrated per- 
sonality into it. Therein you will experience the full joy of 
achievment.”’ “And even if there be delay in the realis- 
ation of our goal, what does it matter if our steps march in 
the right direction and our eyes look steadily in front. 
For in the pursuit itself of a mighty purpose, there is joy 
and happiness and a measure of achievment. As Bernard 
Shaw has said, ‘This is the true joy in life, the being used 
for the purpose recognised by yourself as a mighty one; 
the being thoroughly worn out before we are thrown on 
the scrap heap; the being a -force of nature, instead of a 
feverish, selfish little clod of ailments and grievances, 
complaining that the world will not devote itself to making 
you happy,” 
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Of the mightiest imaginative power and 
yet at the same time a practical statesman, do- 
wered with insight and resolution ; no longer 
a youth and not yet an old man ; an idealist of 
to-morrow with the power of living in the 
present; an Aryan in the deepest sense of the 
term and called to reconcile and represent a 
synthesis of cultures, Jawaharlal is the crown and 
consummation of India’s genius and patriotism. 


Y.G. Krishnamurti. 


IDOL of INDIA 


Copy Right | . [ Hamara Hindostan 


A man of principlesisa man of character. As such 
Jawahar is sincere, honest, faithful and unflagging. Heis 
true to himself, his beliefs, ideas, principles. He is 
terribly earnest, so much so, that he is accused of being 
emotional, impulsive and of a fierce temper. Nothing can 
dislodge him from the position he has taken upor deflect 
him from the path he has chosen. 


IV 
VALIANT FIGHTER 


Now living a rational life is not an easy job. It requi- 
res. high endowments and efforts and inspiration and 
above all perspiration. .A man pledged to living a good 
life has always and everywhere to face evil in different 
shapes and various manifestations. And he must be prep- 
ared to face ii and fight it whenever and wherever and in 
whatever guise it is found. So, the first requisite for a 
man of principles is that he be tough, courageous and res- 
ourceful enough. This Jawaharlalis and has made himself’ 
tg be to the nth degree. Tough he is because he isa 
relentless and valiant fighter all his life, and after every 
engagement has come out stronger and more convinced of 
the rightness of his life’s mission. The amount of suffering 
he has experienced and kind of sacrifices he has willingly 
offered to serve his people are tremendous. A man of less 
stern stuff would have long ago broken under the strain. 
In courage, he is second to none. His numerous darings 
and doings are an excellent testimony for that. “He is 
quite capable of mounting the gallows with a smile on his 
face.” He fights boldly, vehemently and _ vigorously. 
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Danger to him is welcome: ‘Danger seems terrible from ¢ 
distance; it is not so bad if you have a close look at it. And 
often it is a pleasant companion, adding to the zest and 
delight of life’ (iv) He delights in warfare; “I am express- 
ing myself moderately. For myself} delight in warfare. 
It makes me feel that I am alive” (v) See what an impression 
he carries after his experiences in Spain. “There I saw 
much else that impressed me powerfully, and there in the 
midst of want and destruction and ever-impending disaster 
I -felt more at peace with myself than any where else in 
Europe. There was light there, the light of courage and 
determination and of doing something worth while.” (vi) 
Verily, he is champion of liberty, hater of injustice and 
exploitation and fearless fighter for freedom. 


V 
MAN OF THE PEOPLE 


As Gandhiji once said, there cannot bea cause 
without the people. And itis the people of his country, 
people of China, Abyssinia, Spain and Russia; in fact the 
peoples of all countries and the whole world whose cause 
Jawahar has taken to his heart and on whose behalf he has 
chosen to carry the cross. In his love for his country and 
passion for the lowly and the least, one can find hardly 
an equal. He esteems nothing so highly as he does his 
country and its freedom and honour and concerns himself 
so much about the masses. His ‘chief interest in politics 
is the raising of the masses and the removal of barriers of 
class and wealth and the equalisation of society’. (vii) ‘No 
gain that may come to us is worth anything unless it helps 
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in removing the grievous burden on our masses” he clam- 
ours. In murderous heat of Junein north India, soon after 
his return from Europe he went from village to village 
addressing the Kisans. Soon afterwards he became perma- 
nently attached to them: “I went back to Mussooree to my 
mother and wife but my mind was full of Kisans and I was 
eager to be back. Here is the indelible impression of first 
contact with the masses. “They showered their affections 
on us and looked on us with lovingand hopeful eyes, as . 
if we were the bearers of good tidings, the guides, who 
were to lead them to the promised land. Looking at them 
and their misery and over-flowing gratitude, I was filled 
with shame and sorrow, shame at my own easy-going and 
comfortable life and our petty politics of the city which 
ignored this vast multitude of semi-naked sons and daugh- 
ters of India, sorrow at the degradation and overwlielm- 
ing poverty of India. Anew picture of India seemed to 
rise before me, naked, starving, crushed and utterly mise- 
rable. And their faith in us, casual visitors from the dist- 
ant city, embarrassed eme and filled me with a new 
responsibility that frightened me. So, “We cannot rest, 
for rest is betrayal of the cause we have espoused, the 
pledge we have taken, it is the betrayal of the millions who 


never rest,’” (ix) 


VI 
THE QUIT INDIA PATRIOT 


To-day the supreme necessity not only for India but for 
the whole world is that India should possess an equal status 
with other nations in the conduct of war and consideration 
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of peace. Freedom of India is not merely a world cry, nor 
is it only a world demand; but it is essentially a world nec- 
essity, Nay it isa spiritual necessity. Free India will effect 
a world of difference as to the strength and morale of the 
progressive forces throughout the world. This Jawaharlal 
realised long ago. That is why he has been all the while 
- working for the independence of India. He had very early 
begun to resent the presence and behaviour of alien rulers.’ 

@ Yet, I had no’ feeling whatever acainst individual 
Englishmen. It is not at all a selfish idea inany way. Itis 
moral duty. Itis natural enough for every people to make 
themselves strong enough to resist all coercion and explo- 
itation. This cuts both ways on the one hand, it will less- 
en the strength of reactionary forces and on the other will 
increase the strength of the progressive forces in many 
ways. Jawaharlal knows well and very well enough ihe 
dangers of narrow nationalism. So his sense of patriotism 
is atonce unselfish and humanitarian. It implies the love 
for his own people as part and: parcel of a whole-hearted 
and pratical sympathy for the peoples and nations all over 
the wide world. Much rests on the manner and spirit with - 
which India frees herself effectively and quickly from the 
deadly clutches of the inhuman imperialist power, which 
has delibarately commited multitudinous sins of ommissions 
and commissions, unparalleled and unsurpassed, not spar- 
ing even the innocent and defenceless, including our mot- 
hers and sisters and near and dear ones. It would be an 
unpardonable crime for any human being possessing even 
an iota of self-respect, sense of justice, love of truth and 
longing for goodness to permit himself to be prostituted 
any longer for the diabolical designs and deeds even 
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under any pretext of inability or helplessness, ‘ consciously 
or unconsciously, unwittingly or inadvertently. So, the only 
first step to any good actionis recovering our freedom. 
For that each one and all of us must exert ourselves in our 
own ways according to our capacity and abitity. And Jawa- 
har, the avatar incarnate of energy and enthusiasm, has 
played a most beautiful part in all the aspscts of that effort. 
He has thrown himself whole and soul, into the furnace. 
And more, he hasinspired millions to do it. And most, he 
has enabled us to go a long way on the path, moulding us 
in strencth of body, mind ard soul. 


For Gandhiji, one step isernough. To Jawaharlal, one 
front is enough. The step is the freedom of India: the 
front to fight against, is the imperialist order that holds 
us, strangles us and leaves nothing undone to oppress 
and suppress us. And just as the step, in spite of its be- 
ing only a step, is big enough to comprise innumerable 
other steps, in the same way the fight against this front 
which represents the concentrated might of a doomed and 
dying imperialism is the all-important front. Liquidating 
that might is the right thing to do to-day. -It is therefore 
his vocation as well as avocation. Once we get political 
freedom, we can spare our energies for the freedom of the 
peoples of other hemispheres and other spheres of freedom. 


So, the introduction to realising our dreams, is be- 
coming truly and fully patriotic, every inch and ounce of 
our being. Jawaharlal has assiduously made himself so 
almost to perfection. What is the. test and tenet of such 
a patriotism ? Here are three points someone has propos- 
ed. “Have you forgotten ail about your name, your fame, 
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your wives, your children, your property, even your own 
bodies. That is the first step to become a patriot—the 
very first step. Instead of spending your energies in 
frothy talks have you found any way out, eny practical 
solution, some help instead of condemnation, some sweet 
words to sooth their miseries. to bring them out of this 
living death ? Yet that is not all. Have you got the will 
to surmount the mountain-high obstructions ? If the 
whole world stands against sword in hand, would you still 
dare to do what you think right ? If you have these three 
things each’‘one of you will work miracle. Examined‘by these 
standards Jawaharlal stands first-class first. Though born- 
to rule, he obeys implicitly the commands of the country's 
cause. Though destined to possess millions and enjoy 
all the good things of life, he puts himself under strict- 
est discipline,-so that he may be instrumental in blowing 
up the dump of imperialist dirts. Gandhiji has very neatly 
brought out the significance of discipline in these words : 
“Steam becomes a mighty power only when it allows itself 
to be imprisoned in a strong little reservoir and produces 
tremendous motion and carries huge weights by permitt- 
ing itself a tiny and measured outlet. Even so have the 
youth of the country of their own free-will to allow their 
inexhaustible energy to be imprisoned, controlled and 
set free in strictly measured and required quantities. “That 
Jawaharlal as an embodiment of eternal youth has done 
admirably. Shall the youths of this generation do it as 
well. It is not merely crushing oneself too much under 
the influence of puritanical idiosyncracies. It is a deli- 
berate act of choice, an indispensable means for the end 
in view. He has let gone many of his own individual 
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views on matters that count in order that the united 
front of freedom may march onwards from strength to 
strength. 


VII 


.MAN OF VISION, UNDERSTANDING AND EQUIPMENT 


The task of the emancipation of humanity is a tremen- 
dous, terrific and troublesome task. Before anything can 
be done, the problem has to be investigated and then the 
appropriate solution has to be worked out. Jawaharlal is 
eminently fitted for leadership to undertake such a task; 
because he is a man of vision, understanding and equip- 
ment. Vision is essential lest we miss the be all and end al! 
of the entire existence. It is necessary because we may 
miss the wood in the trees. Perspective is the key-note of 
any wise action. Vision implies ultimate faith in the good- 
ness of man, the purposiveness of the scheme of things 
and the conception of a harmonious composite whole. It 
views problems in their relation to the totality of life. For 
these we need an open, flexible and balanced mind. 
Jawahar has these qualities to an amazing degree. He could 
introspect and analyse the situation in the midst of a lathi- 
charge. If anything that has saved him from his mongrel 
and mixed education in Europe it is his }road and elastic 
mind. It was most unfortunate that in his very childhood 
‘when mind is wax to receive and iron to retain’, he inst- 
ead of being acquainted with the treasures of his own land 
had toundergo training solely based on European cult- 
ure. But even then the greatness of Indian cluture does 
not fail to attract him and though he seems sometimes to 
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be partial for European manners and habits his critical int- 
elect does not fail to notice the superiority of Indian cul- 
ture. He comes out with high praises for the same. So, 
in spite of this initial handicap he has been able to do 
away with the shackles. That is the“ essential thing ebout 
him. There is nothing hide-bound in him. His adaptibilty 
is the test of his vitality. He always keeps the idea of the 
whole in his mind. “I realise that in the vast .elemental . 
conflicts that-are raging national issues must not absorb 
our attention and we must view the picture as a whcle.” (x) 


After vision comes understanding. Wemay havea 
vision of the distant scene ‘but critical intellect is needed 
to visualise the details and actual interconnections between 
means and means and ends and means élong with many 
other things that matter much. For the achievement worth 
its price, every act should be thoughtfully done and every 
step should be taken after due consideration; because: 
"To accept unthinkingly what one cannot appreciate or 
willingly agree to produce mental flabbiness and para- 
lysis. No great movement can be carned on, on this basis; 
certainly not a democratic movement.” (xii) And lastly one 
has to prepare for the journey. That means hard-work, 
rigid discipline and systematic training to focus the ener- 
gies on a particular line of action. This is his testimony to 
hard work; ‘Self-learning, self-education, come afterwards 
by hard work, not casually. If youimagine youcan achieve 
anything, you can do anything without hard work, you are 
mistaken.‘’ He has scorned delight and lived laborious 
days. As to self-discipline and self training he is unsur- 
passed. See his vision, understanding and sense of 
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equipment in sensing the wrong at the very root in his 
analysis of the world situation dfter ihe world war. 
“Europe in the middle twenties was trying to settle down 
in a way; the great depression was yet tocome. But I 
came back io the conviction that this settling down was 
superficial only, and big eruptions and mighty changes 
wete in store for Europe and the whole world in the near 
future. To train and prepare our country for these world 
évenis—to keep in readiness for them, as far as we could, 
sesmed to be the immediate task." (xiii) 


VIII 
DO OR DIE FELLOW 


= 


Jawaharlal has completely prepared himself all his life 
for the big step. He has also prepared his countrymen for 
the same. Heis an exemplary specimen of the do or die 
type. From the very beginning he has been an adventurer 
for the country and its cause and call. At fourteen, ‘‘Nati- 
Onalistic ideas filled my mind. mused of Indian freedom 
and Asiatic freedom from the thraldom of Europe. I dreamt 
of brave deeds, of how, swordin hand, I would fight for 
India and help in freeing her.” (xiii) Garibaldi books 
fascinated him and “visions of similar deeds in India came 
before me of a gallant fight for freedom, and in my mind 
India and Italy got strangely mixed together.” (xiv) , 


A do or die fellow is essentially a man of action and 
achievement. Jawaharlal has ever progressed from one 
achievement to other. As a head of the affairs of. his 
own town within a short time, he transformed the subser- 
vient board into a truly national body throbing with life 
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and pulsating with energy. This performance has been re- 
peated on an extensive and amplified onnation—wide scale. 
If such a life does not inspire us to respond abundantly 
and admirably to the do or die call, we had better liqui- 
date our ignoble existence; for the moments of supreme 
duty does but come once in a life time or so. If we fail at 
the most critical hour when shall we succeed! Shall a life 
ever find any happiness, peace or justification, during its 
remaining career, ifit betrayed and shirked the demand 
made on it for its own survival? Certainly physical death 
is infinitely better than spiritual one. Either way we die but to 
be saved from the latter kind we must do, for who dies shall 
live and who lives shall die. Doing is destiny. The training 
that we have had all these years is sufficient to make us do 
and achieve great things. The situation is strange, we are 
living ina unique period of history, unique events are 
daily happening. We have got unique leaders. We have to 
our credit unique achievements. We have to achive unia- 
ue things. The time, conditions and the architects for the 
raising of a heavenly mansion are there. All unique also. 
The only thing wanted is the material. And that material 
is the doings and darings of each and every one of us. 
Let us not prove ourselves unworthy of this historic destiny. 


We live in abnormal times. At such a time normal 
activities become abnormal and vicious. Disorder at such 
a time becomes the best order. “A subject country is al- 
ways to some extent in abnormal condition.” So the law 
of his life and actions has been, “No law except the sword 
unsheathed and uncontrolled.” He has never fought shy 
of the consequences of such a course. He has thus prov- 
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ed himself a true satyagrahi. Do ordie:thatis the motto 
‘of his life. ‘Suffering is the mark of the human tribe," 
wrote Gandhiji. ‘It is my trade-mark! Jawahar has re- 
monstrated and demonstrated. 


Even as Christ said: “He came not to bring peace but 
strife”, so he says after twenty centuries. We have to help 
nature in its present design to overhaul the whole system 
of things that are. We must expect unexpected events 
and happenings on unprecedented scales. The old dis- 
pensation is about to go. Let us not fail at the zero hour. 
We will have to put up with misery and suffering, destruc- 
tion and desolation, So let us not be disturbed beyond 
our wits, but be all-out for this magnificent drama of bene- 
volent consummation, “From this a true India will rise in 
the place of the false one we see.’ Revolution is not the 
workmanship of soft-hearted, dull-neaded and damp-spirit- 
ed souls. It requires stern and solid stuff that does not 
fight shy of the apparant flux and flutter, death dest- 
ruction, devastation and dislocation. Behind the game is 
‘a Living Power that is changeless, that holds all togetlier, 
that creates, dissolves and recreates’. “We should feel 
the stupidity of rejoicing in a birth and lamenting a death.” 
That very power to-day is engaged in the act of dissolving 
so that it may recreate. That is why leaving India in God’s 
hands is synonymous with leaving it to anarchy. 


Jawahar is always thirsty of scuffle with what we well 
know. So, when he visited Gandhiji after the beginning 
of quit India chapter Mahadevbhai had very aptly remarked 
to him that he must have liked that word very much— 
the word Anarchy, a thing, in matter and form, most near 
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to his heart, letit be so to our ‘hearts also. Failure here 
and now would mean nothing short of our unworthiness, 
ungratetulness and callousness. It would not be anyihing 
else than brutish and nasty betrayal. For to acgquese or be 
indifferent to a satanic system would be more satanic. 


We have only to také care to be good instruments in 
the forging of the new design. Let us really play our parts 
and giving up doubts and queries and such other excuses 
resol¥e to do the duty that has befallen on us, however 
unpleasant and difficult it may be. 
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Go, go and never rest. Go onto death, you 
must die. Go and suffer, you who must suffer—suffer, 
die but be what you must -be-a Man. 


Jean Christophe 
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In this world of infinite suffering where 
violence and hatred and the spirit Of destruction 
seem to reign supreme, there is no rest or avoid- 
ance of travail. In this India where foreign 
and authoritarian rule oppresses ‘and strangles us, 
there is no peace for us, and the call of action 
in the interest of a free India and a free world 
comes incrersingly in our ears. The call of India 
is there for those who wish to hear. The call 
of suffering humanity becomes more agoni- 
Sing from day to day. So there is no rest 
for us, but to carry the burden of the day 
and hold fast to our anchor. We have watch- 
ed from afar the heroic courage and infinite 
sacrifice of the people struggling for their 
freedom, especially of the people of China 
after four and a half years of terieble struggle 
and of the people of Soviet Union pouring 
their hearts, blood and destroying their own 
mighty achievements, so that freedom may live. 
Our conditions are different, our ways of 
struggle are not the same. Yet there is the same 
callfor sacrifice and discipline and iron deter- 
mination. The call of India continues to resound 
in our ears, and tingle the blood in our veins. 
So. let us no forward then, along the path 
of our choice and take all trials and tribu- 
latians with sincerity and confidence and 
with smiling contenance. (1) 
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You will discuss many vital national pro- 
blems that face us today, and your decisions may 
change the course of history. But you are not 
she only people that are faced with problems. 
The whole world to-day is one vast question » 
mark, and every country and every people is in 
the melting-pot. The age of faith, with the com: 
fort and stability it brings, is past, and there is 
questioning about every thing, however perma- 
nent or sacred it might have appeared to our 
forefathers. Everywhere there is doubt and Sere 
restlessness, and the foundations of the 
state and the society are in process of 
transformation. Old-established ideas of 
liberty, justice, property, and eventhe famuly 
are being attacked, and the outcome hangs 
in the balance. We appear to be in a 
period of history, when the world is in labour 
and out of her travail will give birth to a 
new order. (2) 


CHAPTER 1 
THIS PRESENT WORLD OF OURS 


I 
WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE WORLD ? 


Never has there been so much anxious Bewilde- 
guestioning, so much doubt and bewilderment ‘ting Times. 
so much examining of old institutions, existing 
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Order. 
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In Fact 
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ills and suggested remedies. There is a conti- 
nous process of change and revolution going 
on all over the world, and everywhere anxious 
statesmen are almost at their wit's end and grope 
about in the dark. (3) 


For the dominating fact inthe word to-day 
is the break-up of the old order both political 
and economic, and these broken eggs cannot 
be put together again. (4) 


The world of yesterday is dead, the world 
of to-day is dying and not all the king’s men 
will be able to keepitalive. The new order 


may be good or bad but it will be entirely 
different from the old. (5) 


The British Empire representing this dying 
order, will pass away, and the present economic 
system will give place to another. (6) 


All over the world today, behind the poli- 
tical and economic conflicts, there is a spiritual 
crisis, a questioning of old values and beliefs, 
and a search for a way: out of the tangle. In 
India also, perhaps more so than elsewhere, 
there is this crisis of the spirit, for the roots of 
Indian culture still go down deep into the 
ancient soil, and though the future beckons, the 
past holds back. (7) 


The brief day of European domination is 
already approaching itsend. Europe hasceased 
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to be the centre of activity and interest. The 
future lies with America and Asia. Owing to 
false and incomplete history many of us have 
been led to think that Europe has always domi- 
nated over the rest of the world, and Asia has 
always led the legions of the West thunder past 
and has plunged in thought again. We have 
forgotten that for millennia the legions of Asia 
over-ran Europe, and modern Europe itself 
largely consists of the descendants of these 
invaders from Asia. We have forgotten that it 
was India that finally broke the military power 
of Alexander. Thought has wuudoubtedly 
been the glory of Asia and specially of 
India, but in the field of action the record 
of Asia has been equally great. But none 
of us desires that the legions of Asia or Europe 
should over-run the continents again. We have 
all had enough of them. (8) 
By, 
THE DISEASE 

And the disease seems to be of the 
essence of Capitalism and grows with u 
till it eats and destroys the very system 
which created wt. The question now is 
whether the capitalist system has not outlived its 
dayand must now give place to a better and 
saner ordering of human affairs, which is more 
in keeping with the progress of science and 
human knowledge. (9) 
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Capitalism has led to imperialism 
and to the conflicts of wmperialist fowers 
in search for colonial areas for explot- 
tation, for areas of raw produce and 
for markets for manufactured goods. 
It has led to éver-increasing conflicts with the 
rising nationalism of colonial countries and to 
social conflicts with powerful movements of the 
exploited working class. It has resulted in 
recurrent crisis, political and economic, leading 
to economic and tariff wars as well as political 
wars On an enormous scale. Every subsequent 
crisis is on a bigger scale than the previous one, 
and now we live in a perpetual state of crisis 


and slump and the shadow of war darkens the 
horizon. (10) 


Having attained some measure of religious 
liberty, Europe sought after political liberty and 
political and legal equality. Having attained 
these also she finds that they mean very little 
without economic liberty and equality. And so 
to-day politics have ceased to have much mean- 
ing, and the most vital question is that of social 
and economic equality. (11) 


The background of the Spanish strug- 
gle therefore is one of world conflict 
between democracy and the forces of 
Sreedom everywhere and fascism and 
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impertalism. Thatis the lesson Spain teaches 
in her agony and through her blood and 
suffering. We who stand for Spain must learn 
that lesson in all its implications and stand 
equally for the ending of fascism and empire 
and all that they signify. We must pull out the 
root of the trouble. (12) 


The world problem is ultimately one of 
imperialism the finance-imperialism of the 
present day. In Europe and elsewhere the rise 
of Fascism is one very important aspect of the 
problem, as well as the rise and growing 
strength of Soviet Russia, as representing a new 
order fundamentally opposed to that of imperial- 
ism. The lining-up of Europe in mutually 
hostile and anti-Fascist groups represents the 
conflict of that imperialism with the new forces 
that threaten it. In the colonial and subject 
countries the same conflict takes the shape of 
nationalist movements struggling for freedom, 
with an ever-developing social issue colouring 
and influencing nationalism. Imperialism func- 
tions increasingly in a Fascist way in its colonial 
dependencies. Thus England, proudly laying 
stress on its democratic constitution at home, 
acts after the Fascist fashion in India. (13) 


This is the crisis of capitalism which has 
had the world by the throat for over four 
years. (14) r | 
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So in the world to-day these two great forces 
strive for mastery those who labour and those 
who wish to crush this freedom under Imperialism 
and Facism. (15) 


In this struggle Britain,...... , inevitably joins 
the ranks of reaction. ...For them democracy 
means their own domination and the protection 
of their special interests. When it fails to do 
this, they have no further use for it and try to 
break it. (16) 


If, 
ITS CAUSE. 


Truly the path of Democracy is straight 
and narrow. Democracy for an _ Eastern 
country seems to mean only one thing: to 
carry out the behests of the Imperialist ruling 
power and not to touch any of its interests. 
Subject to that proviso, Democratic freedom can 
flourish unchecked. (17) 


Democracy and Capitalism grew up together 
in the nineteenth century, but they are not 
mutually compatible. There was a basic contra- 
dition between them, fordemocrary laid stress on 
the power of the many, while capitalism gave 
power to the few. This ill- assorted pair carried 
on somehow because political parliamentary 
democracy was in itself a very limited kind of 
democracy and did not interfere much with the 
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growth of the monopoly and power concentra- 
tion. Even so, as the spirit of democracy grew. 
a divorce became inevitable, and the time for 
that has come now. Parliamentary Democracy 
is in disrepute to-day, and as a reaction from it 
all manner of new slogans fill the air. Because 
of; this, the British Government in India becomes 
more reactionary still and makes it an excuse for 
withholding from us even the outer forms of 
political freedom. (18) 


A landless, propertyless proletariat is thus 
created. At the same time the checks and the 
controlled prices of the limited markets of feudal 
times disappear, and the open markets appear. 
Ultimately this leads to the world market, the 
characteristic feature of Capitalism. Meanwhile 
two other processes were working silently but 
with great rapidity. One was the concentration 
of wealth and industria! power in fewer hands 
by the formation of huge trusts, cartels, and 
combines. The other was a continuous improve- 
ment in technique in the methods of production 


leading to greater mechanisation, far greater - 


production, and more unemployment as workers 
were replaced by machinary. And this led to 
a curious result. (19) 


Thus, if we survey the world to-day, we find 
that capitalism, having solved the problem of 
production, helplessly faces the allied problem 
of distribution and is unable fo solve it. (20) 
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IV. 


REMEDY 


With no proper understading of the problem 
vur actions are likely to be erratic, purposeless 
and ineffective. (21) 


We must realise that the nineteenth century 
cannot solve the problems of the twenty, much 
less can the seventh century of earlier ages 
do so. (22) | 


The old culture offers no solution of modern 
probiems; the capitalist West, which shone so 
brightly in the nineteenth century, has lost its 
glamour, and seems to be inextricably involved 
in its own contradictions; the new civilization 
being built up in the Soviet countries attracts, 
in spite of some dark patches, and offers hope 
and world peace, and a prospect of ending. the 


- misery and exploitation of millions. (23) 


Whatever the future may bring, one thing 
is certain, that the old order has gone and all 
the king’s horses and all the king's men will 
not set it up again. (24) 


The disease is deep-seated and requi- 
res a radical and revolutionary remedy 
and that remedy ts the socialist structure 
of society. (25) 
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It is worth noting however that the foreign 
policy of England has been the greatest stumb- 
ling block to international cooperation through 
the League of Nations or otherwise. (26) 


Is our aim human welfare or the preserva- 
tion of class privileges and the vested interests 
of pampered groups ? The question must be 
answered clearly and unequivocally by each one 
ofus. There is no room for quibbling when the 
fate of nations and millions of human beings is 
at stake. The day for palace intrigues and 
parlour politics and pacts and compromises 
passes when the masses enter politics. Their 
manners are not those of the drawing room; we 
never took the trouble to teach them any 


manners. Their school is the school of events 
and suffering is their teacner. They learn 
their politics from great movements which bring 
out the true nature of individuals and classes, 
and the civil disobedience movement has taught 
the Indian masses many a lesson which they 
will never forget. (27) / 


I do believe that fundamentally the choice 
before the world today is one between some 


form of Communism and some form . of Fascism, | 


~~ and I am all for the former, that is Communism, 
There is no middle road between Fascism and 
Communism. One.has to choose between the two 
and I choose the Communist ideal. (28) 
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What are these new desires? The wish to 
put an end to this mad world system which 
breeds war and conflict and which crushes 
millions; te abolish poverty and unemployment 
and release the energies of vast numbers of 
people and utilise them for the progress and 
betterment of humanity; to build where today 
we destroyed. (29) 


Fundamentally this solution is not 
merely a question of satisfying thenatural 
desire for self-rule but one of filling 
hungry stomachs. (30) ® 


As the old capitalist order has tottered, the 
challenge to it by the growing forces of labour 
has grown more intense. This challenge, when 
it has become dangerous, has induced the poss- 
essing classes to sink their petty differences and 
band themselves together fo fight the common 
foe. (31) 


But fascism or national governments 
offer no solution of the fundamental econ- 
omic inconsistencies of the present-day capi- 
talist system and so long as they do not 
remove the inequalities of wealth and solve 
the problem of distribution, they are doom- 
ed to fail. (32) 
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Within the fabric of impertalism there 
can be no solution of that crisis; ut will 
have to go, root and branch, and the sooner 
this is realised and worked for, the nearer we 
shall all be toa solution of the world's difficulties. 
That seems to me the only way, and itis the way 
of Socialism. With that realization will come mutual 
confidence and co-operation between the pro- 
gressive elements of India and England. Such 
problems as remain—and there will be many, for 
the period of transition is always full ofdifficulty— 
can then be taced and solved with mutual consi- 
deration and with a view to healing the world's ills- 
Otherwise there can only be continuous conflict 
and friction, occasional eruption bringing 
suffering and misery to large numbers. (33) 
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In this way imperialism has perfected 
itself in the course «f time, and the modern 
type of empire is the invisible economic 
empire. When slavery was abolished, and later 
when the feudal type of serfdom went, it was 
thought that men would be free. Soon, 
however, it was found that men were still 
exploited and dominated by those who control- 
led the money-power. From slaves and serfs, 
men became wage-slaves; freedom for them was . 
still far off. So also in the case of countries 
people imagine that the only trouble is the 
political domination of one country by another 
and that if this was removed freedom would 
automatically come. But this is not so obvious, 


as we can see politically free countries entirely 


under the thumb of others because of economic 
domination. The British Empire in India is obvious 
enough. Britain has political control over . 
India. Side by side with this visible empire, 
and as anecessary part of it, Britainhas economic 
control over India. Jt is quite possible that 
Britain’s visible hold over India might go 
before long, and yet the economic control 
might remain as an invisible empire. If 
that happens, it means that the exploitation 
of India by Britain continues. (34) 


i4 


CHAPTER 2 
IMPERIALISM 
i 


WHAT IS IMPERIALISM AND ITS BLOOD 
BROTHERS ? 


We have seen in our glimpses of history 
imperialism of various kinds in difterent ages. 
Right at the beginning the victory of one people 
over another in war meant that the victors could 
do what they liked with conquered land and 
people. They annexed both the land and its in- 
‘habitants, that is to say, the conquered people 
became slaves. This was the ordinary custom. 
In the Bible one reads of the Jews being taken 
away into captivity, because they were defeated 
in war by the Babylonians, and there are many 
other instances. Gradually this gave place to 
another type of imperialism, when only the land 
was annexed and the people were not made 
slaves. It was, no doubt, discovered that it was 
easier to make money out of them by taxation 
and other methods of exploitation. Most of us 
still think of empires of this kind, like the British 
in India, and we imagine that if the British were 
not in actual political control of India, India 
would be free. But this type of empire is already 
passing away, and giving place toa more adva- 
nced and perfected type. This latest kind of 
empire does not annex even the land; it only 
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annexes the wealth of the wealth-producing 


elements in the country. By doing so it can 
exploit the country fully to its own advantage 
and can largely control it, and at the same time 
has to shoulder no responsibility for governing 
and repressing that country. In effect both the 
land and the people living there are dominated 
and largely controlled with the least amount of 
trouble. (35) 


Economic Imperialism is the least trouble- 
some form of domination for the dominating 
power. It does not give rise to so much resent- 
ment as political domination, because many 
people do not notice it. But when the pinch is 
felt, people begin to appreciate its working and 
resent it. (36) 


When the word “capitalism” is used intelli- 
gently it can mean only one thing, the economic 
system that has developed since the Industrial 
Revolution which began in England a century 
and Kalf ago. It means industrial capitalism. 
To give a recent definition (by GD.H. Cole) 
Capitalism means the developed system of 
production for profit based on private 


ownership of the means of production. 
It makes fundamentally for scarcity and not 
abundance, though the capitalist is often led to 
seek ways of cheapening individual products, 
For it, the making of profit is the end of produc- 
tion, and it necessarily treats wages as a cost 
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to be kept down as low as possible, and 
therefore tends to restrict mass purchasing 
power. (37) 

The famous i9th century saying about 
“government of the people, by the people and 
for the people” failed to materialise in practice 
becasuse under the capitalist system the govern- 
ment was neither by the people nor for the 
people. It was a government by the possessing 
classes for their own benefit. The people, accor- 
ding to them, were themselves; all others were in 
the outer darkness. A real government by the 
people and forthe people can only be established 
when the masses hold power, that is under soci- 
alism when all the people really share in the 
government and the wealth of the country. (38) 

Fascism crushed all progressive elements and 
set up new standards in cruelty and inhumanity. 
It gloried in brutality and openly aimed at war. 
Imperialist Powers talked in terms of democracy 
but sided and abetted Fascism and helped it to 
grow. International morality decayed, all idea 
of collective action for peace was given up, and 
an unabashed gangsterism among nations grew 
up and was tolerated. (39) 

I dislike Fascism intensely and indeed 
I do not think ut anything more than a 
crude and brutal effort of the present 
capitalist order to preserve itself at any 


cost. (40) 
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Ii 
‘IMPERIALISM AND WORLD PROBLEM. 


The world problem is ultimately one of 
imperialism, the finance imperialism of the 
present day. (41) 


But we are not likely to remain ignorant 
much longer for the great problem of the near 
future will be American Imperialism which 
appears to have had its dey and is crumbling 
fast. Or it may be, and all indications 
point to i, that the two will unite together 
in an endeavour to operate a powerful 
Anglo-Saxon block to dominate the 
world. (42) 


Perhaps what moved these reactionary 
governments in so-called democratic ‘countries 
was not fear of defeat but fear of Victory, for 
that victory would’ have been a victory of real 
democracy and possibly an end of fascism in 
Europe. Fascism had to be kept going in Europe, 
whatsoever the cost. Thatcost has beena heavy 
one and the bills will continue to be presented 
and paid till disaster overwhelms the world. (43) 


The problem, considered in its basic aspects, 
is simple enough, and yet, in the intricate play 
of various world forces, it sometimes becomes 
very complicated, as when two _ imperialisms 
confront one another and each tries to exploit 
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the nationalist or anti-Fascist tendencies in the 
subject countries of the other. (44) 


The only way to get over these complica- 
tions is to consider the fundamental aspects and 
not to be led away by opportunist motives of 
gaining a temporary advantage. (45) 


They have demonstrated that evenin this 
hour of danger, not only to India bui to the 
cause of the United Nations the British Govern- 
ment functions as an Imperialist Government 
and refuses to recognise the Independence oi 
India or part with real power. (46) 


IIL 


IMPERIALISM, ENGLAND AND PEACE 

The British Government has a special 
responsibility for the growth of Fascism 
and thus for bringing war _ nearer, 
They tolerated aggression in Manchuria, 
took part in the betrayal of Abyssinia, and 
indirectly aided the Fascist rebels in Spain. 
Their general policy was one of consistently 
encouraging Fascism and Nazism. They did not 
succeed in Spain because the people of Spain 
refused to fall in with their wishes and fought 
with unsurpassed courage and determination for 
their freedom. (47) 


The weakness of England and France during 
the recent crisis was their Imperialism. 
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Imperialism cannot champion democracy; it 
cannot fight fascism effectively as at heart it 
sympathises with it. The Empire of England, 
as that of France, will fade away before long but 
if the present policy continues they will not only 
end in further dishonour but also will give 
place to fascist empires. (48) 


Collective security was meant to check 
violent aggression on the part of nations. It 
failed, because, it will not function effectively. 
And yet collective security is essential if a 
national and peaceful world order is to be 
evolved. (49) 


IV 
HOW TO CHECK FASCISM 


The spread of fascism must be countered 
both at home and abroad. It can only be 
checked by encouraging democracy every- 
where and placing our reliance on it. 
As an Indian I desire passionately the freedom 
of India and I shall go on working forit. But. 
I feel now more than ever that this is necessary 
from the wider international viewpoint, in order 
to combat fascism. Only a free and democratic 
India can help democracy elsewhere. A subject 
India dominated by imperialism will be a burden 
which, ever grows heavier and thus weakens the 
democratic front. (50) 
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British Imperialism is now facing a difficult 
problem of its own creation in Palestine, and 
a sorry mess they have made of it. They will 
not solve it by methods of terrorism. They 
will nut solve any of their I mperialist pro- 
blems by coercion This policy will only lead 
to their own weakening and the strengthening 
of Fascist elements in those countries, as we see 
in the Arab world to-day. And India is a much 
vaster undertaking than little Palestine. (51) 


The only possible policy, if Britain believes 
in democracy, is to shed imperialism utterly and 
rapidly and replace it by free democratic institu- 
tions in these countries, which, instead of wea- 
kening it, will then be powerful allies. An inde- 
pendent Democratic India will be a_ tower of 
strength against Fascism in Europe or Asia. (52) 


IMPERIALISM AND INDIA. 


Striving for national freedom, we have 
inevitably become anti-imperialists and have 
resisted not only foreign domination in India 
but Imperialism itself. We saw in Fascism a 
development of and a more dangerous Imperial- 
ism. We realised that the conflict between 
Fascism and Imperialism on the one side and 
Freedom and Democracy on the other was world- 
wide, and gradually we ranged ourselves with 
the forces of progress and freedom. In Abys- 
sinia, Spain and China we condemned Imperialist 


and Fascist aggression. (53) 5 
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India would willingly throw her entire 
weight on the side of Democracy and Freedom, 
but we heard these words often these twenty 
years ago and more. Only tree and democratic 
countries can help Freedom and Democracy 
elsewhere. If Britain is on the side of Demorecy, 
then its first task is to eliminate Empire from’ 
India. That is the sequence of events in India’s 
eyes, and to that sequence the people of India 
will adhere. (54) 


We can never be parties to suppor- 
ting Imperialism. The issues are clear, 
so are we in our minds. (55) 


This is not a matter for Congressmen only 
but for all of us, whether we belong to the Mus- 
lim League or Hindu Mahasabha or Sikh League 
or any other organisation of Indians. For 
India‘s honour and India’s freedom are involved 
and nothing else can count when these supre- 
mely vital issues are at stake. (56) 


The masses can never compromise with 
tmperialism for their only hope lies in freedom 
from its shackles. (57) 


In any event, we in India want mo fascism or 
Imperialism, and we are more convinced than ever 
that both are closely akin and dangers to the world 
peace and freedom. (58) | 
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1 am-convinced that the only solution of 
the world’s problems and of India’s problems 
lies in socialism, and, when | use this word, 
1 do so not in a vague humanitarian way but 
in the scientific, economic sense. Socialism, 
is, however, something even more than an 
economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life, 
and as such also it appeals to me. J see no 
way of ending the poverty, the vast unem- 
ployment, the degradation and the subjec- 
tion of the Indtan feople except through 
socialism. That involves vast and revolu- 
tionary changes in our political and social 
structure, the ending of vested interests in 
land and. industry as well as the feudal and 
autocratic Indian states system. That means 
the ending of property, except in a restricted 
sense, and’ the replacement of the present 
profit system by a higher ideal of cooperative 
service. It means ultimately a change in our 
instincts and habits and desires ? In short, it 
means a new civilisation, radically diffe- 
rent from the present capitalist order. (59) 


CHAPTER 3 
SOCIALISM 
I 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 

I recognise, however, that it may not be 
possible for a body constituted as is this National 
Congress, ard in the present circumstances of the 
country, to adopt a full Socialistic programme. (60) 
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But we must realize that the philosphy of 
Socialism has gradually permeated the entire 
structure of society the world over, and almost 
the only points in dispute are the pace and the 
methods of advance to its full realisation. India 
will have to go that way, too, it she seeks to 
end her poverty and inequality though she 
may evolve her own methods and may adapt the 
ideal to the genius of her race. (61) 


The true civic ideal is the socialist ideal, 
It means the common 
enjoyment of the wealth that is produced in 
nature and by human endeavour. (62) 


the communist ideal. 


That ideal can only be reached when the 
present social structure is changed and gives 
place to socialism.(63) 


I am strongly attracted towards Communism 
and I feel that the only reasonable and scien- 
tific explanation of history is the Communist 
one. Idonot approve of many things that have 
taken place in Russia nor am 1a Communist in 
the accepted sense of the word. But taking 
everything together I have been greately 
impressed by the Russian experiment. (64) 


It aims at social reconstruction based on an 
elimination of profit motive. . The socialist app- 
roach is the approach of Marx. It is a way of 
looking at past and present history. (65) 
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Il, 
HOW WILL SOCIALISM COME ? 


How will socialism come? You say that it is 
not likely to be achieved by the universal natio- 
nalization of the instruments of production and 
distribution. Must 1t not involve the ending 
of the profit and acquisitive motive ? And 
does it not tnvolve the building up of a 
new civilization on a different basis from 
that of the present ? It may be that a great 
deal of private initiative is left; in some matter, 
Cultural, etc. it must be left. But if all that 
counts, ina material sense, nationalization of 
the instruments of production and distribution 
seems to be inevitable. There may be half-way 
houses to it, but one can hardly have two cont- 
radictory and conflicting processes going on 
side by side. Thechoice must be made and for 
one who aims at socialism there can only be one 
choice. (66) 


I think ut is possible in theory to 
establish socialism by democratic means, 
provided of course the full democratic 
process 1s available. In practice, however, 
there are likely to be great difficulties because the 
opponents of Socialism will reject the democratic 
method when they see their power threatened. 
(67) 
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How is this to be avoided? The democratic 
method has many triumphs to its credit, but I 
do not know that it has yet succeeded in resolv- 
ing a conflict about the very basic structure of 
the state or of society. When this question arises, 
the group or class which controls the State- 
power does not voluntarily give it up becaus=> 
the majority demands it. We have seen enough 
examples of it in post-war Europe and the dec- 
line of democracy ‘itself. Obviously no Socia- 
list transformation can be brought about 
without the good will, or at least the 
passive, acquiescence of the great 
majority. (68) 

III 
SOCIALISM IN INDIA. 


We do not fight for socialism in India to-day 
for we have to go far before we can act in terms 
of socialism, but socialism comes in here 


_ now to help us to understand our problems and 


point out the path to its solutions and to tell us 
the real content of the swaraj to come. (69) 
But before socialism comes or can even 
be attempted, there must be political Inde- 
pendence. That remains the big and all 
absorbing issue before us and whether we 
believe in socialism or not, if we are 
serious about Independence we must join 
forces to wrest it from unwilling hands.(70) 
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But for us it is rightly said the political 
issues dominate the scene and without indepen- 
dence all talk of socialism or any other radical 
changein our economic system is moonshine. (71) 


But there could be no socialism without 
independence, and all of us have therefore to 
concentrate on the latter. (72) 
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If | were an Englishman | would not trust 
the present government in war or peace, and 
| would not like to commit myself to their care 
to be used and exploited as they wish. Their 
talk of peace and democracy hus been pure 
bluff. They could have ensured peace by 
co-operating with France, the Soviet Union 
and the United States of America and as for 
democracy, they have done their utmost to 
slay it in Central Europe. I would demand 
that this Government must go. So long 
as it remains I would fear betrayal. (73) 


CHAPTER 4 
WAR AND PEACE 
I 


THIS WAR, IMPERIALISM AND CAUSES OF WAR 


What will be the end of the war? How long 
will it last ? What will Soviet Russia do? Will 
Herr Hitler seek peace after crushing Poland ? 
We do not claim to have an answer to peace 
and many other questions, and those whuo seek 
to answer them have, perhaps, little justification 
for doing so. We are, however, convinced 
that war, if it does not annthilate 
modern civilisation will revolutionize the 
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present political and economic order. 
We cannot conceive of empires and imperialism 
continuing in the old way atter the war. (74) 


What will follow in the months and years to 
to come we can only dimly see now, but only 
the blind can imagine that the present-day world 
of empires and colonies and dependencies will 
survive this holocaust of war. (75) 


The object of the waris thus to preserve 
tne British Empire and to build some interna- 
tional system which gives it security, and to 
hoid on to India as long as possible. (76) 


The whole conception of war is of 
trying to maintain the Status Quo. (77) 


The British Government refused to line up 
with Russian and made Hitler believe that he 
could deal with Czecho-Slovakia singly. with 
England and other powers looking on. They 
ignored Russia in all their negotiations and 
_ worked in alliance with Hitler for the crushing 
of Czecho-Slovakia. They preferred the risk 
of making Hitler dominant in Europe to 
co-operation with Russia in the cause of 


peace. Their class feeling and hatred of the 
new order in Russia were so great that every- 
thing else was subordinated to it. They gladly 
agreed, at the bidding of Hitler to the termina- 
tion of the alliance between Russia and Czecho- 
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Slovakia, and thus sought to isolate Russia. 
The next obvious step was e Four Power Pact 
between England, France, Germany and Italy, 
an alliance between Imperialism and Fascism in 
order to make the world safe for reaction and 
for the crushing of the progressive elements all 
over the world. But the overweening ambition 
of Hitler has come in their way and an outraged 
public opinion has cried halt. They have talked 
of peace, but have deliberately avoided the 
obvious way to peace, and every step they have 
taken has been an encouragement to Hitler to 
(78) 


wage war. 


This war, big as it was, was. only a part of 
much bigger revolution behind it, —- economic, 
racial, colonial and other - which brought it 
about and would go on even after this war was 
over. There was some ‘teslisation of this by 
President Roosevelt but 
Churchill's mind. (79) 


there .was none in 


This war, as the Working Committee have 
said, is the inevitable outcome of all manner of 
contradictions and conflict in the present politi- 
cal and economic structure. But the immediate 
cause of the war is the growth and agaression 
of Fascism and Nazism. (80) 


We see Fascist aggression to-day driving the 
world to war, and rightly condemn it and 
seek to combat it. But even though Fascism is 
a recent growth in the West, we have long kno- 
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wn it under a_ different name, imperialism. 
F or generations past colonial countries have 
suffered under imperialism and suffer still. Jt zs 
thisineperial idea, functioning as Imperia- 
lism or Fascism, that isa potent cause of 
war, and until this goes, there can be no 
true or enduring peace. (87) 


II. 
PEACE AND HOW TO ACHIEVE IT ?_ 


There is talk of world peace and pacts have 
been signed by the nations of the world. But 
despite pacts armaments grow and beautiful lan- 
guage is the only homage that is paid to the 
goddess of peace. Peace can only come when 
the causes of war are removed. So long as 
there is the domination of one country over 
another or the exploitation of one class by 


another, there will always be attempts to 


subvert the existing order, and no stable. 


equilibrium can endure. (82) 


So: long as empires continue to flourish we 
may have periods when open war between states 
does not take place, but even then there is no 
peace, for conflict and preparation for war conti- 
nue. There is conflict between rival imperialist 
states, between the dominating power‘and subject 
people, and between classes. The very basis of 
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the .impericlist state is coercion of subject 
peoples and their exploitation; inevitably this 
is resented and attempts are made to overthrow 
On this basis 


(83) 


this domination. 


can be founded. 


There is no peace for a subject country at any 
time, for peace comes with freedom. (84) 


All this indicates that in a long wai—and 
the war is likely to- be long one, the scales will 
be heavily balanced in favour of the Western 
Allies. 
only tf their war and peacc aims are for 
real freedom and democracy and self- 


determination, so that the peoples of the 


world may know and believe that the obje- 
clive is worth the terrible price they pay. 

It is not for the continuation of Imperialism that 
they will fight and make sacrifice. And it is the 
people of the world who will have the final Say, 
not the governments that have misled them tor 
solong. If governments do not fall in 
with their wishes, they will have to go 
and give place to others. (85) 


Finally, India must speak as a free nation 
at the Peace Conference. (86) 


So long as there are “haves’’ and “have- 
nots” friction and conflict will continue, and it 
is desirable to put an end to this state of affairs. 
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But it seems a mockery to call powerful nations 
“have-nots: and ignore the real “have-not" 
countries and classes which are dominated 
over and exploited. If Mr. Lloyd George's 
argument is tobecarried toits logical conclusion, 
the first thing. to be doneis to equalize from 
below upwards, put anend to the exploitation 
of one country or people or class by another, 
and thus remove the causes of conflict. But that 
of course could mean an ending of capitalist 
imperialism. (87) 


Many pacifists anda others who desire arde- 
ntly to prevent war imagine that the way tobring 
this about is by satisfying the greed of certain 
European nations and generally preaching good- 
will to all, but otherwise maintaining the status 
quo. It does not sesm to be realized by them 
that itis this very status quo that produces ill 
will and conflict and is: bound to lead to war. 
Africa may still be helpless. victim of aggression, 
but it is not likely to remain so forever. India 
and China and several other colonial and semi- 
colonial countries are even now so weak and 
helpless, in spite of their present condition. 
They can never tolerate willingly their subje- 
ction and exploitation, and they will struggle 
against it with all their strength. So also, as we 
see all around us the classes that are exploited 
for the benefit of the upper strata. The status 
guo has to go throughout the world before war 
goes and the causes of war. (88) 
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Ultimately of course this involves something 
more than a political or even social change; it 
involves a change in our habits and beliefs and 
instincts, and that is a terribly difficult process. 
But even this change in our beliefs and instincts 
is not likely to come till a suitable environment 
for it has been created. (89) 


Il. 
-WAR AIMS AND PEACE AIMS 


What are the proposed war aims of the We- 
stern Allies? We are told that they fight for 
democracy and freedom, for the ending ot the 
Nazi regime and Hitlerism, for the liberation of 
Poland. Mr Chamberlain has now added that 
Czecho-Slovakia must also be freed. We agree. 
But all this is not enough, and hence the impor- 
tance of the invitationextended by the Working 
Committee to the British Govenment to siate 
fully and unequivocally what their war and 
peace aims are. (90) 


Let us carry the argument further. If Hitle- 
rism is to go, it necessarily follows that there 
should be no truce or pacts wth any Fascist 
Power, even other than Germany. It means 
that Japanese and Italian aggression should not 
be recognized, and our Policy shculd be direct- 
ed to assist China, in so far as we can, in her 
struggle for freedom. It means, further, that 
the policy applied to Fascism should be extended 
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to imperialism, and both should be ended. 
In any event and even apart from internationa 
developments, we must have a free and indepen- 
dent India. But for the present we consider indi- 
an freedom in its world context of imperialism. 
To condemn fascism and seek to defend 
or maintain imperialism is illogical and 
absurd. Aworld which has had enough of 
fascism cannot tolerate imperialism Jt 2s thus 
an inevitable consequence of a struggle 
against fascism that imperialism should 
also be ended, or else the whole purpose 
of that struggle is vitiated and it becomes 
a contest for power between rival iumperi- 
alisms. (91) 


A statement, of war aims should thus include: 
The liberation of countries taken by Hitler, the ending 
of the Nazi regime, no truce or pacts with Fascist 
power, and the extension of democracy and freedom by 
the winding up of the imperialist structure and the 
application of the principle of self-determination, There 
should, of course, be no secret treaties, no conquests, 
no indemnities or reparations, no bargains over colonial 
areas, In the colonies also, the principle of self-deter- 
mination should be applied and steps should be taken to 
democratize them. All discrimination based on race 
must go. Wecan admit no peace settlement over the 
bodies of the colonial peoples. (92) 
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It is in no spirit of bargaining that we make 
these suggestions, nor.is there the slightest desire 
to take advantage of another's difficulty. We 
may sympathise with that difficulty, but that 
sympathy cannot make us forget our own 
difficulties and disabilities. If we desire the 
freedom of Poland or Czecho-Slovakia, much 
more do we desire the freedom of China 
and it is not just narrow selfinterest that 
induces us to give first place to the freedom 
of India. Freedom can have no meaning 
for us if we ourselves do not possess, tt 
would be hollow mockery if we shouted 
jor the freedom of a distant land and 
submitted to subjection to* ourselves. But 
even looking at it from the point of view of the 
war, such freedom is essential in order io 
‘nake this a popular war, which can move the 
people to courage and sacrifice for a ceuse 
which they consider their's. As this war goes 
on from month to month and year to year, 
weariness comes over the peoples of all countries. 
It is this urge to defend ones own hard- 
earned freedom that will tell in the end, 
The war will not be won by mercenary 
armies with mercenary motives, howsoever 


efficient they might be. (93) 


Coming to India, the first step to be taken 
by the British Government is to make a public 
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declaration recognising India as a free and inde- 
pendent nation which can draw up her own 
constitution. We must recognise that this decla- 
ration cannot be given full effect to immediately, 
but it is essential, as the Working Committee 
have pointed out that it should be applied in so 
far asis possible, in the present. For it is that 
application that touches the minds and hearts 
of the people and impresses the world. It is this 
that will govern the conduct of the war and 
Give it that vitality which can only come from 
. the yoking of the popular will to a great task. 
Whatever we do must be of our free will and 
choice, and only then will effort be really joint, 
for it will then be based on the free co-operation 
of partners in a common understanding. (94) 


And so empires must go; they have 
had their day. We are not interested in 
Emperors or Kings, but in the peoples of 
the world, and the Indian National Con- 
gress stands for the people of India and 
their independence. (935) 


Whatever 1s the outcome of the war, it 
seems clear enough that the British Empire 


ends. There are inherent reasons why this 
should be so, but the course of the war has 
made this obvious. Even if a number of Empire 
States emerge, the British Empire, as consti- 
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tuted to-day wil! not be one of them. There 
might conceivably be an Anglo-American Fede- 
ration, to which some other countries adhere, 
or an Empire State. In such a federation or 
empire, England's part willbe a subordinate one. 
The type of spread-out empire which England 
possesses to-day cannot exist in future, except 
’ in the remote contingency of the world Empire- 
State being established. Such a far-flung~empire 
necessitates a command of the seas and ihe 
world's trade routes as well as an_ effective 
command of the air. No country or group of 
states is likely tc have this world predominance. 
If Empires exist, therefore, they must essenti- 
ally be compact empires with possibly some 
distant colonial possessions. which do not make 
any essential difference. (96) 


This, we hold, is the background of any 
consideration of the problem of war and peace 
aims. (97) 


IV. 
INDIA AND WAR. 


Therefore the fitst essential is the recongnition of 
Indian Independence and the consignment to the dustbin 
of the infamous August Declaration and all other similar 
declarations of thc British Government. Then only we 
can get over the dismal and crushing heritage of our 
past relations and join hands in friendahip. (98) 
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In particular, the poverty-stricken 
beople of India cannot agree to shoulder 
the burden of the war fought by England 
to extend her domuin or consolidate her 
fosttion in India. Nor can they accept 
the many concessions lavishly bestowed, 
without even proper compensation on 
foreign exploitation. (99) 


I am afraid I entirely- fail to see that Britain 
is acting in this role. I do not see any shed- 
ding Of the old iwnpertalism, but only 
repeated and strenuous attempts to hold on 
to it, and to strengthen it. though a 
new facade is presented to the public view 
im some instances. Britain certainly does 
not want fresh wars. She is a satisfied and 
surfeited power. Why should she risk what she 
has got? She wants to maintain the status quo 
which is eminently to her advantage. She 
dislikes new imperialism because they conflict 
with her old imperialism, and not because of 
any dislike of imperialism itself. (100) 


Certainly India will not fall in line with 
Mr. Neville Chemberlain’s policy in peace or in 
war. She will oppose itand resist it, for it is 
the embodiment of the imperialism and Fascism 
which she detests. But England and France 
have still the instinct of democracy, although this 
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may be hidden by the Chamberlains, Halifaxes, 
and Simons; their people still care for freedom. 
If this instinct finds proper expression and really 
stands up for the defence of democracy, then 
India can certainly look favourably on it and 
lend her hand in support. (101) 


- A war policy for a nation must inevi- 
tably first take in consideration the defence 
of the conntry. India must feel that she is 
taking part in her own defence and in preser- 
ving her own freedom as well as helping in the 
struggle for freedom elsewhere. The army will 
have to be considered as a national army and 


_not a mercenary force owing allegiance to some 


one else. It is on this national basis that recruit- 
ment should take place, so that our soldiers 
should not merely be cannon-fodder, but fighters 
for that country and for freedom. In addition 
to this it will be nesessary to have a large- 
scale organisation for civil defence on a military 
basis. All this can only be done by a populer 
government. (102) 


In any event, we in India want no fascism 
or imperialism. and we are more convinced than 
ever that both are closely akin and dangers to 
world peace and freedom. India resents British 
foreign policy and will be no party to it, and we shall 
endeavour with all our strength to sever the bond that 
unites us to this pillar of reaction. The British 
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Government has given us an additional and 


unanswerable argument for complete indepen- 
dence. | (103) 


My mind is quite clear that our decision is 
correct. I can say this with all the authority and 
dignity of a member cf the Working Committee. 
My mind is at rest. I can clearly see the path 
before us. Wecan tread it fearlessly and bravely. 
Gandhi’s ‘Quit India’ slogan correctly represents our 
thoughts and sentiments. Passivity on our part at 
this moment and hour of peril would be suicidal. It 
will break down ll our will to resistance. It 
would destroy and emasculate us. Our step is 
not merely for the love of independence. We 
meant to take it, to protect ourselves, to streng- 
then our will to resistance, to give a fresh orien- 
tation to the war, to fight and to help China 
and Russia. It is an immediate and pressing 
necessity with us. {104) 

When people talk of any kind of cooperation 
- between India and the British Government they 
seem to forget two factors, one is the enormous 
bitterness of people to-day, greater than ever, 
against British policy. Amy one who takes the 
trouble of finding out what people's feeling 
ishas merely to speak tothe man in the street 
from Peshawar to Cape Comorin. (105) 

I want to fight the idea that we must remain 
passive, that we can do nothing against the 
Japanese invader, the one is nearly as good as 
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the other. I cannot tolerate these conceptions. 
1 am not going to gite in to Britain if it wants to 
exploit or rule India. Much less do | want tbe Indian 
people to give in or be passive to the Japanese. (106) 


I am interested in developing all over India 
a spirit of resistance to Japan. I want that 
spirit to withstand the shock of two or three 
military defeats. (107) 
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In this grave hour, when the fates of 
nations hang in the balance and world war 
threatens humanity, the people of |ndia cannot 
remain passive spectators of the march of historic 
events. They stand to gain or lose from them, 
as do others, and they have to decide how best 
to serve the cause of freedom that is dear to 
them. To wait on others to decide for them, 
or not to decide at ali, is to prove un- 
worthy vf our historic destiny. All the 
people of the world desire peace, but indivi- 
duals and those in power and authority are 
driving the world to terrible war eventst hough 

they talk glibly of peace. The people of India 
“are even more committed the way of peace 
than other people. (108) 
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Life grows harder for all of us and the 
soft days of the past already belong to an age 
that is gone. When will they return ? No one 
knows-or will they ever return ? We must 
adapt ourselves to life as it is and not hunger 
For what is not. Physical risk and suffering 
are after all petty compared to the troubles 
and tempests of the mind. And whether life 
is soft or hard, one can always get something 
out of it but to enjoy life ultimately one must 


decide not to count the cost. 
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“INDIA UNITED and STRONG” 


The reaction of the Spanish War on me 
indicates how in my mind, the problem of India 
was tied up with other problems More and 
more I came to think that these separate 
problems polttical or economic, in China, 
Abyssinia, Spain, Central Europe, India or 
elsewhere were faces of one and the same 
world problem. There could be no final solution 
of any one of them till this basic problem was 
solved. And in all probability there would be 
upheaval and disaster before the final solution 
was reached. As peace was said to be indivisi- 
ble the world could not continue for long 
part free, part unfree. (109) 


CHAPTER 5 
INDIA AND THE WORLD 


I 
A PART OF THE WORLD PROBLEM 


Apart from our personal interest, however, 
India is today, as I have told you, one of the 
world problem. It is the typical and, “classical 
country of imperialist domination. The whole 
structure of British imperialism has rested on it, 
and other countries have been lured on to the 
paths of imperialist adventure by this successful 
British example. (110) 
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India to-day is a part of a world 


movement. Not only China, Turkey, Persia and 
Egypt, but also Russia and the countries of the 
West are taking part in this movement and 
India cannot isolate hereself from it. We have 
our own problems, difficult and intricate and we 
cannot run away from them and take shelter in 
the wider problems that affect the world. But 
if we ignore the world we do so at our peril. 
Civilisation to-day such as it is,is not the crea- 
tion or the monopoly of one people or nation. 
It is a composite fabric to which all countries 
have contributed and have adapted to suit 
their particular needs. And if India has a 


message to give tothe world,as I hope 
She has, she has also to receive and learn 
much from the messages of other peoples. 


(117) 


It is obvious that we area part of this great 
world problem and must be affected by world 
events, (112) 


II 
HOW INDIA IS LINKED WITH THE WORLD 


‘Capitalism in its difficulties took to fascism 
with all its brutal suppression of what Western 


‘civilisation had apparantly stood for; it became 


in some ofits homelands, what its imperialist 
counterpart had long been in the subject 
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countries, Fascism and Imperialism thus stood 
as the two faces of the now decaying Capitalism, 
and though they varied in different countries 
according to national characteristics and econo- 
mic and political conditions they represented 
the same forces of reaction and supported each 
other for such conflict was inherent in their 
nature. Socialism in the west and rising nationa- 
lism inthe Eastern and other dependent coun- 
tries opposed this combination of fascism and 
imperialism. Nationalism in the East, it must be 
remembered, was essentially different from the 
new and terribly narrow nationalism of fascist 
countries, the former was the historical urge for 
freedom, the latter the last refuge of reaction(113) 


This is the world background. The Asiatic 
background is intimately related to this and yet 
it has its peculiar features. Asia is the main 
field of conflict between nationalism and imperi- 
alism. Asia is \still undeveloped as compared 
to Europe and North America, (114) 


Nationalism is still the strongest 


force in Asta (wecan ignore for our present 
purpose the Soviet territories of Asia). This is 
natural as a country under alien domination 
must inevitably think first in terms of nationalism. 
But the powerful economic forces working for 
change in the world to-day have influenced 
this nationalism to an ever increasing extent 
and everywhere it is appearing in socialistic 
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garb. Gradually the nationalist struggle for 
political freedom is becoming a social 
struggle also for economic freedom. 
Independence and the socialist State became 
the objectives with varying degrees of stress 
being laid on the two aspects of the problem. 
As political freedom is delayed, the other aspect 
assumes greater importance anda it now seems 
probable especially because of world condi- 
tions, that political and social emancipation will 
come at least to same of the countries of 
Asia. That is the Asiatic background. (115) 


Having glanced at the general background 
of Asia and the world we can have a clearer 
view of our own national problem. India's 
freedom affects each one of us intimately end 
we are apt to look upon it as a thing apart and 
unconnected with world events. Butthe Indian 
problem is a part of the Asiatic problem 
and 1s tied with the problems of the world. 
We cannot, even if we will it, separate it from the 
rest. What happens inIndia will affect the world 
and world events will change India’s future. Indeed 
it may be said that the three great world prob- 
lems of to-day are: the fate of capitalism, which 
means the fate of Europe and America, the 
future of India and the future of China and all 
these are interrelated. (116) 

Ill. 
NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 


Force of circumstances make us in India 
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act and think on the national plane, that is 
inevitable for all Indians wherever they might 
live, for our primary objective must be national 
freedom. ButI want them to develop’ at the 
same time the international habit of mind and to 
develop contacts with other countries and 
peoples. We have a big part to play in the 
future. Let us prepare ourselves forit. (117) 


Personally I am convinced that nationalism 
can only come out of the ideological fusion of 
Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and other groups in India. 


That does not and need not mean the extinction - 


of any real culture of any group, but it does 
mean a common national! outlook to which other 
matters are subordinated. (118) 


Nationalism is of course, a reactionary force 
in the modern world, whether it functions, in 
England or India, but it is an inevitable reaction 
to imperialism in colonial countries, and a step 
which cannot be avoided in the march to real 
internationalism. To defend any kind of imperia- 
lism by calling colonial nationalism as reac- 
tionary is sheer hypocrisy. (119) 


In India as in other Asiatic colomal 
countries, we find a struggle to-day bet- 
ween the old nationalist ideology and the 


new economic tdeology. Mostofus have grown 
up under the nationalist tradition and it is hard 
to give up the mental habits of a lifetime. And 
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yet we realise that this outlook is inadeguate; it 
does not fit in with the existing conditions in 
‘our country or in the world; there is a hiatus, a 
lag. We try to bridge but the process of ero- 
ssion over a newideology is always a pain. 
ful one. Many ofus are confused and perple- 
xed to-day because of this. But the crossing 
has to be made, unless we are to remain in a 
stagnant backwater, overwhelmed from time to 
time by the wash boats that move down the 
river of progress. (120) 


But nationalism does not make us realise 
the equally incoherent and fundamental conflict 
between economic interests within the nations. 
(2271) 


Our ideal and objective cannot go 
against this historical tendency and we 
must be prepured to discard a narrow 
nationalism in favour of world co-operation 
and real internationalism. (122) 


Lord Cecil has pointed out the dangers of 
an intensive nationalim. May I say that I enti- 
rely agree with him and though I stand for 
Indian nationalism and Indian independence, 
I do so on a basis of true internationalism. 
We in India will gladly co-operate in a 
world order and even agree to give upa 
measure of national soveriegnty in common 


SO 


with others in favour of a syatem of colle- 
cttve security. But that can come only when 


nations cooperate on a basisi of peace and 
freedom. (123) 


My outlook was wider and nationalism by 
itself seemed to me definitely a narrow and 
insufficient creed. (124) 


Political freedom, independence, were 
no doubt essential but they were steps only 
in the right direction; without social 
Jreedom and the socialistic structure of 
society and the state neither the country 
nor the tndividual conld develoh much. 
I felt I had a clearer perception of world affairs, 
more grip on the present day world, ever chan- 
ging as it was. I had read largely, not only on 
current affairs and politics, but on many other 
subjecfs that faterested me, cultural and scien- 
tific. I found the vast political, economical and 
cultural changes going onin Europeand America 
a fascinating study. Soviet Russia despite certain 
unpleasant aspects, attracted me greatly and 
seemed to hold forth a message of hope to the 
world. (125) 
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CANDHI SMARAKA GRANTHALAYS 
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As | talked to Mahatma Gandhi and tried 
to follow his argument |saw and heard the 
passion in his eyes. And | knew that as a whole 
that passion was the passion of India, that is, 
the passion that is moving vast numbers of 
Indians to-day. In a much smaller measure. | too 
have experienced ihat passion and | know 
what it means. Before that mighty urge 
of the people, petty arguments and contro- 
versies become small and without much ~ 
meaning. That is the fundamental aspect of ~ 
the Indian problem to-day and if we lose sight 
of it, and become involved in the smaller aspects 
of the question over which we may or may 
not differ, then we are grievously mistaken. (126) 


CHAPTER 6 
INDIA 
I 
REAL INDIA 
India’s Wher everything is changing it is well to 
stability remember the long course of Indian history. 


Few things in history are more amazing 
than the wonderful stability of the social 
structure in India which withstood the 
impact of numerous alien influences and 
thousands of years of change and conflict. 
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it withstood them because it always sought to absorb 
them and tolefate them. Its aim was not to exter- 
minate but to establish an equilibrium between 
different cultures. Aryans and non-Aryans settled 
down together recognising each other's nght to 
their culture and outsiders who came, like 
the Parsis, found a welcome place in the 
social order. With the coming of the Muslims 
the equilibrium was disturbed, but India sought 
to restore itand largely succeeded. Unhappily 
for us, before we could adjust our differences, 
the political structure broke down, the British 
came and we fell. (127) 


Great was the success of India in evolving 
a stable society she failed in a vital particular, 
and because she failed in this, she fell and 
remains fallen. No solution was found for the 
problem of equality. India deliberately ignored 
this and built up her social structure on 
inequality and we have the tragic consequences 
of this policy in the millions of our people who 
till yesterday were suppressed and had little 
opportunity for growth. (128) 


I listened to their innumerable tales of 
sorrow, their crushing and ever growing burden 
of rent, illegal exactions—ejectments from land 
and mud hut, beatings; surrounded on all sides 
by vultures who preyed on them—zamindar‘s 
agents, money-lenders, police; toiling all day 


t. find that what they produced was not 
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theirs and their reward was kicks and 
curses and a hungry stomach. Many of 
those who were present were landless people who 
had been elected by the land-lords and had no 
land or hut ‘to fall back upon. The land was 
rich but the burden on it was very heavy, 
the holdings were small and there were too 
many people afterthem. Taking advantage of this 
land hunger the landlords, unable under the law 
to enhance their rents beyond a certain percen- 
tage charged huge illegal premiums. The tenant, 
knowing of no other alternative, borrowed 
money from the money-lender and paid the 
premium and then unable fo pay his debt or 


even tlie rent -was ejected and lost all he 
had. (129) 


I have had vast Muslim audiences in the 
Punjab end elsewhere. They did not ask 
me about the communal problem or 
percentages or separate electorates. They 
were interested in burden of land revenue or 


rent or debt, or water rates, of unemploymentand 
many other burdens. (130) 


To-day in India there is absolutely 
no cultural or racial differnce between 
the Muslim and Hindu masses. Even the 
handful of upper class Muslims in North India, 
who perhaps think themselves apart from the 
rest of the country bear the impress of India on 
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them all over the place and are only superficially 
Persianised. Would any of them be more at 


home or more in harmony with their surround- 


ings in Persia or Arabia or Turkey or any other 
Islamic country. ? (131) 


II 


, 


ESSENTIAL STRUGGLE 


India‘s freedom affects each one of us inti- 
mataly and we are apt to look upon it as a thing 


apart and unconnected with world events. (132) 
; 


Essentially, this is an economic struggle, 
with hunger and want as its driving forces, 
although it puts on nationalist and _ other 
dresses. (133) 


India’s immediate goal can therefore 
only be considered in terms of the ending 
of the exploitation of her people. (134) - 


Politically, it must mean independence and 
the severance of the British connection, which 
means imperialist dominion; economically and 
socially it must mean the ending of all special 
class privileges and vested interests. (135) 


This can only be done by the de-vesting of 
the great vested interests in India. A mere pro- 
cess of changing officials, of ‘Indianisation’ as 
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it is called, of giving 4 high office to an Indian 


‘ instead of an Englishman, has no interest what- 


ever-for us. It is the system which exploits 
the messes of India that we object to and 
which must go before any. effective relief 


comes to the masses. (136) 


The outstanding feature of British 
Rule was their concentration on every- 
thing that went to strengthen their foli- 
tical and economic hold on the country. 
Everything else was incidental. If they build 
up a powerful central government and an effi- 
cient police force, that was an achievement for 
which they can take credit, but the Indian people 
can hardly congratulate themselves on it. (137) 


We must see the wood and not get lost in 
the trees. We must realise and we must make 
others to realise, that it is no longer possible to 
deal piecemeal with the great problem, for the 
freedom of India is one and indivisible. (138) 


India will never aggept any position 
inan Empire by whatever name it is called. 
India is a great nation and a mother country 
which has influenced in the past vast sections 
of the human race in Asia, she is not a colony 
offshoot of another nation growing to nation- 
hood. She wants to live in peace and friendship 
with all nations in the world and she is inevita- 
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bly drawn to her neighbours with whom she had 
had thousands of years of cultural contact more 
especially to China and Burma in the East and 
Iran and other countries of the western Asia. 
(139) 


We who take this perilous path of national 
strife do so, because there is no other way to an 
honourable peace. But we long for peace, and 
the hand of fellowship will always be stretched 
out to all who may care to graspit. But be- 
hind the hand will bea body, which will not 
bend to injustice and a mind that will not surren- 
der on any vital point. (140) 
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We talk vaguely about the problems. There 
is one problem of Indian freedom, Indian 
independence. Then, there is a problem of 
Indian poverty. Then, there is also the problem 
of unemployment. Then there are innumerable 
other problems. There are problems which we 
have in common with the rest of the world. 
There is the problem of democracy. (141) 


CHAPTER 7 


PROBLEMS OF INDIA 
I 
LAND PROBLEM 
We have three major problems-the minori- 


ties, the Indian States and labour and peasantry. 
(142) 


But i is clear that the good of a 
nation or mankind musl not be held 
up because some people who profit by 
the existing order object tothe change. 
If political or social institutions stand in the way 
of such achange, they have to be removed. 
To compromise with them at the cost of the 
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* desirable and practical ideal would bea gross 
betrayal. Such a change may partly be forced 
or expediated by world conditions, but it can 
hardly take place without the willing consent or 
acquiscene of the great majority of the people 
concerned. They have therefore to be converted 
and won over to it. Conspiratorial violence of a 
small group will not help. Naturally efforts must 
be made to win over even those who profit by 
the existing system, but it is highly unlikely. 

. that any large percentage of them will be 
converted. (143) 


Our third major problem is the biggest anes 


of all. For Indta means the peasantry Pere ae 
and labour and to the extent that we raise 

them and satisfy their wants, will we 

succeed in our task. (144) 


We have to decide for whose benefit indu- Lang & 
stry nust be run and the land produce focd. cae for 
To-day the abundance that the land produced benefit ? 
is not for the peasant or the labourer who work 
on it; and industry's chief function is supposed 
to be to produce millionaires. However golden 
the harvest.and heavy the dividends, the mud 
huts and howeis and nakedness of our people 
testify to the glory of the British Empire and of 
our present social system. (145) 


Our economic programme must, therefore, ita free 
n 


be based on a human outlook and must not. economics 
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sacrifice man to money. If an industry cannot 
be run without starving its workers, then the 
industry must close down. If the workers on 
the land have not enough to eat, then the inter- 
mediaries who deprive them of their full share 
must go. The least that every worker in field 
or factory is entitled to is a minimum wagé 
which ,will enable him to live in moderate 
comfort and human hours of labour which do 
not break his strength and spirit. The All Par- 
ties. Committee accepted the principle and 
included it in their recomendation. I hope the 
Congress will also do so, and will in addition be 
prepared to accept its natural consequences. 
Further that it will adopt the well-known demands 
of labour fora better life, and will give every 
assistance to it to organise itself and prepare 
itself for the day when it can control industry on 
a co-operative basis. (146) 


Whither India? Surely to the great human 
goal of social and economic equality, to the 
ending of all exploitation of nation by nation 
and class by class, to national freedom within 
the frame-work of an international co-operative 
socialist world federation. (147) 


II. REAL PROBLEM 
an ia of All these are pious hopes till we gain power 
and the real problem, therefore, before us is the 
conquest cf power. We shall not do so by subtle 
reasoning or argument or lawyers’ quibbles, but 
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by the forging of sanctions to enforce the nation's 
will. To that end this Congress must address 
itself. (148) 


India’s immediate goal can there- 
fore only be ‘considered in terms of the 
ending of the exploitation of her people. 
Politically, it must mean independence and the 
severance of the British connection, which means 
imperialist dominion; economically and socially it must 
mean the ending of all special class privileges 
and vested interests. Essentially, there- 
fore, our struggle jor freedom is a 
struggle for a radical change of the social 
structure and the ending of all exploita- 
_ tion of the masses. This can only be done 
by the devesting of the great vested inte- 


rests in India. A mere process of changing 
officials, of ‘Indianfsation’, as it is called, of 
giving a high office to an Indian instead of an 
Englishman, has no interest whatever for us. It 
is the system which exploits the masses of India 
that we object to and which must go before any 
effective relief comes to the masses. (149) 


Our programme must, therefore, be one of 
political and economic boycott. It 1s not possi- 
ble for us, so long as we are not actually indepen- 
dent, and not even then completly, to boycott 
another country wholly orto sever all connection 
with it. But our endeavour must be to reduce 
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all points of contact with the British Govern- 
ment and to rely on ourselves. (150) 


We must also make it clear that India will 
not accept responsibility for all the debts that 
England has piled on her. The Gaya Congess 
repudiated liability to pay these debts, and we 
must repeat this repudiation and stand by 
it. (151) 


Such cf India's public debt as has been used 
for purposes beneficial to India we are prepared 
to admit and pay back. But we wholly deny all 
liability to pay back the vast sums which have 
been raised so thatIndia may be held in subje- 
ction and her burdens may be increased. (152) 


In particular, the poverty-stricken people of 
India cannot agree to shoulder the burden of 
the wars fought by England to extend her doma- 
in or consolidate her position in India. Nor can 
they accept the many concessions lavishly bes- 
towed, without even proper compensation, on 
foreign exploiters. (153). 


We cannot command success. But success 
often comes to those who dare and act; it seldom 
goes tothe timid who are ever afraid of the 
consequences. We play for high stakes: and if 
we seek to achieve great things it can only be 
through great dangers. Whether we succeed 
soon or late, none but ourselves can stop us 
from high endeavour and from writing a noble 
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page in our country’s long and = splendid 
history. (154) 


Ill 
CAUSES AND REMEDIES 


This burden is due to the vested interests 
of a foreign government as well as those of» 
certain groups and classes in India and 
abroad. (155) 


Many of the problems we have to face 
are the problems of vested interests, mostly 
created or encouraged by the British 


Government. The interests of rulers of Indian 
States, of British officials and British capital and 
Indian capital, and ofthe owners of big zamindaris 
are ever thrust before us, and they clamour for 
protection. The unhappy millions who really 
need protection are almost voiceless and have 
few advocates. So long as the British Empire conti- 
nues in India, in whatever shaper it may do so, it will 
strengthen these vested interests and create more. 
And each one of them will be a fresh obstacle 
in our way. Of neccessity the Government has to 
rely on oppression and the symbol of its rule is 
the secret service with its despicable and 
contemptible train of agents provocateurs, 
informers and approvers. (156) 


The political problem of India can only be 
decided by the Indian people themselves with- 
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out the intervention of an outside authority so 
also the communal problem. And the only way to 


’ proceed in regard to both of these is to go to the people 


themselves. (157) 


Contituent Assembly elected on an adult or 
or. near-adult franchise alone can decide the 
political issue. (158) 


I am personally prepared to have elections 
for this Assembly by separate electorates for those 
minorities who so desire it. The representatives of 
these minorities, so, elected; will have every right 
to speak for them and no one can say that the 
majority community has influenced their election. 
Let these people consider the communal question 
and, as I have stated above, I shall accept the 
demand put forward by the Muslim represent- 
atives. (159) 


The land problem is the outstanding ques- 
tion of India and any final solution of it is 
difficult to see without revolutionary changes in 
our agriculture and land system. Feudal relics 
and the big landlord system are hindrances to 
development and will have to go. The tiny 
holdings averaging a fraction of an acre per 
person, are uneconomic and wasteful and too 
small for the application of scientific methods of 
agriculture. Large scale state and collective or 
co-operative farms must be established instead, 
and this cannot be done so long as the vested 
interests in land are not removed. (160) 
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Fundamentally we have to face the land 
problem, and the problem of unemployment, 
which is connected withit. I think that nothing 
short of large-scale collectivist or co-operative 
farming will deal effectively with the land ques- 
tion. These wretched small holdings will. then 
disappear. Production will greatly increase and 
many other benefits will follow, but unemploy- 
ment would not be affected thereby. In fact, by 
scientific farming it is possible that unemploy- 
ment might even increase a little, as far as direct 
employment on the land is concerned, though 
indirectly other avenues of employment would 
be opened up. In order to provide employment 
we must absorb people in industrial develop. 
ment, in cottage industries, in big machine indu- 
stries, and in the enormous developments of the 
social services, such as education, hygiene and 
sanitation. There are practically no social 
services in India to-day. The development of 
industry and the land would have to be planned 
as a whole; it cannot be dealt with in sections. 
If one tries to tackle one part, one finds some- 
thing left over which one cannot provide for. 
The whole basis should be, in my opinion, not 
the profit motive, but producing for consump- 


tion, because if we produce for profit the result 


is that we simply glut the markets; we cannot 
sell the goods, because people have no money 
with which to buy them and so we get over- 
production while at the same time many people 
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have nothing at all. We should organise on the 
socialist basis machine industries and cottage 
industries. The cottage industries must not be 
such as would be likely to conflict with big 
industries because then they would collapse, 
but I think there will be plenty of room for the 
growth of cottage industries for a long time to 
come, simultaneously with the growth of big 
industries. If big industries are not developed 
on capitalist basis, they will deal with the essen- 
tials which are required and there will be no 
needless waste of energy. If all these things 
are taken together, I imagine -we mighi go a 
little way towards the solution of the various 
problems that confront us. I cannot see any 
movement in that direction under present 
conditions. (161) 


For the reality is this that India wants, and 
is determined to achieve, full independence; 
that the problem of our appalling poverty clam- 
ours for solution, and that this will not be solved 
till the people of India have power in their hands 
to shape their political and economic destiny. as 
they will and without interference from outside; 
that the organised strength of the Indian people 
has grown greatly in recent years and itis diffj- 
cult tor outside authority to check for long their 
march to freedom; that the international situa- 
tion indirectly helps greatly the Indian National 
Movement. (162) 
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I believe that through socialism alone can 
we solve our economic problems, but socialism 
can only function when India is politically free. 
Yet in that struggle for Swaraj itself the socialis- 
tic analysis helps by showing us the true nature 
of the struggle, its relation to the wider world 
struggle, and the kind of Swaraj we should aim 
at. (163). 


And so the problem becomes a vast and many 
sided one affecting land, industry and all departments 
of life and we see that it caa be tackled only on a 
nationally planned basis without vested interests to 
obstruct the plannisg. Therefore many of us think tbat 
a socialist structure is necessary. that in no other 
way can such planning be organised and pushed 
through, (164) 
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There are about Six hundred states in India 
big ones and small ones, and tiny ones one 
cannot even place on the map. They differ greatly 
among themselves and some have advanced 
industrially and educationally, and some have 
had competent Rulers or Ministers. The majo- 
rity of them, however, are sinks of reaction 
and incompetence and unrestrained autocratic 
power, sometimes exercised by vicious and 
degraded individuals. But whether the Ruler 
happens to be good or bad, -or his mint- 
sters competent or incompetent, the eval 
lies in the system. This system has vanished 
from the rest of the world, and, left to itself, 
it would have vanished from India long ago. 
But inspite of its manifest decay and stagna- 
tion, it has been propped up and _ artificially 
maintained by British Imperialism. Offspring 
of the British Power in India, suckled by impe- 
rialism for its purposes, it has survived till today, 
though mighty revolutions have shaken the 
world and changed it, empires have collapsed, 
and crowds of princes and petty rulers have 
faded away. That system has no_ inherent 
importance or strength; it is the strength of 
British Imperialism that counts. For us in 
India that system has in reality been one 
of the faces of imperialism. Therefore, 
when conflict comes we must recognise 
who our opponent is. (765) 
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CHAPTER 8 


INDIAN STATES 


I 
AN IDEA OF THEM 


The world has gone on changing and hovers 
But 
not so the Indian States; they remain 
static in this ever-changing panaroma, 
staring at us with the eyes of the early 
nineteenth century. (166) 


on the brink of yet another vast, change. 


The Indian States, even for India, are the 
most curious relics of a bygone age. (167) 


The Indian States represent to-day probably 
the extremest type of autocracy existing in the 
world. They are, of course, subject to British 
but the British Government 
interferes only fur the protection or advance- 
ment of British interests. It is really 
astonishing how these feudal old-world enclaves 
have carried on with so little change right into 
the twentieth century. (168) 


suzerainty, 


Many of their rulers apparantly still believe 
in the divine right of kings—puppet kings though 
they be—and consider that the State and ll it 

contains to be their personal property, which 


(169) 


they can sguander at will. 
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It is perhaps unjust to blame them, for they 
are but the products of a vicious system that 
will ultimately have togo. One ofthe rulers 
has told us frankly that even in case of war between 
India and England he will stand for England and fight 
against his mother country. This is the measure of 
his patriotism. (170) 


Thus the conflict in the states is only inci- 
dental with the Rulers. In effect it 1s with 
British Imperialism. That is the issue clear 
and definite. And this is why the interference 
of the British Power in the states against the 
people a special significance. (171) 


II 


THE TREATIES AND THE PEOPLE OF 
THE. STATES 


We are told now of the so-called indepen- 
dence of the states and of their treaties-with the 
paramount power, which are sacrosant and 
invaluable and apparantly must go on for ever 
and ever. We have recently seen what happens 
to internationa! treaties and the most sacred 
covenant when they do not suit the purpose of 
Imperialism. We have seen these treaties torn 
up, freinds and allies basely deserted and betra- 
yed, and the pledged word broken by England 
and France. Democracy and freedom were the 
sutferers and so it did not matter. But when 
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reaction and autocracy and Imperialism stand to 
lose, it does matter and treaties however moths 
eaten and harmful for the people they might be, 
have to be preserved. Itis a monstrous impo- 
sition to be asked to put up with these treaties 
of a century ago, and in the making of which 
the people had no voice orsay. Jtis fanta- 
stic to accept the people to keep on their 
chains of slavery, tmposed upon them. 
_We recognise no such treaties and we shallin no event 
accept them. (172). 


And the-only people who have a right to 
determine the future of the States must be the 
people of those states. (173) 

The only final authority and perma- 
nent power that we recognise is the will 
of the people and the only thing that counts 
ultimately is the good of the people (174) 

This Congress which claims self-determina- 
tion cannot deny it to the people of the States. 
Meanwhile the Congress is perfectly willing to 
confer with such rulers as are prepared to do 
so, and to devise means whereby the transition 
may not be too sudden. But in no event can 
the people of the States be ignored. (175) _ 


Ill 
THEIR FUTURE 


The Indian States cannot live apart from the 
rest of India, and their rulers must, unless they 
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accept their inevitable limitations, go the way 
of others who thought like them. (176) 


The Indian States will have to fit 
into the scheme of a Free India and their 
peoples must have, as the Congress has 
declared, the same personal, civil and 
democratic liberties as those of the rest of 
India. (177) 


There is no independence in the states and 
there is going to be none, for it is hardly possi- 
ble geographically and it is entirely opposed 
to the conception of a United Free India. It is 
conceivable and desirable in the face of large 
states for them to have a great deal of autonomy 
within the framework of an Indian Federation. 
But they will have to remain integral parts of 
India, and the major matters of common con- 
cern must be controlled by a democratic federal 
centre. Internally they will have responsible 
government. (178) 


[tis clear that these five hundred 
ant fifty odd states cannot Junction 
sefarately as political or economic units. 
They cannot remain as. feuda! enclaves in a 
democratic India. A few large ones may become 
democratic units in a federation, the others must 
No minor reforms 
states system 


be completely absorbed. 
can solve this problem. The 
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will have to go when British Imperialism 
goes. (179) 


Even now before our very eyes we see this 
map changing. Jt requires no prophet to 
. say with confidence that the Indian States 
system 1s doomed, and even as the British 
Empire which has so long protected it, is 
doomed. It is the path of prudence as well as 
wisdom for the rulers to line themselves with 
their people and be sharers with them in the 
new freedom, and instead of being despotic and 
disliked rulers with a precarious tenure, to be 


proud and equal citizens of a great Comon- 
wealth, (180) 


They must realise that for them not to agree 
to do se will not stop the coming of freedom to 
their people, their;opposition will only place an 
insurmountable barrier between them and their 
people and the arrangement between the two 
will then become exceedingly difficult. (181) 
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The communalism of to-day is essentially 
political, economic and middle-class. | imagine 
(but | say so without knowledge ) that the 
religious bitterness in Ulster to-day is far more 
deep-rooted than anywhere in India. It is a 
fact that one must never forget that commune- 
lism in India is a latter-day phenemenon which 
has grown up before our eyes. That does not 
lessen its significance, and we may not ignore 
it, for it is at present a tremendous obstacle 
in our way and is likely to interfere with our 
future progress. And yet I think it is over- 
rated and overemphasized; it does not 
fundamentally affect the masses, although 
sometimes their passions are roused. With 
the coming of social issues to the forefront it 
is bound to recede into the background. 
Examine the communal demands of the extreme 
communalists and you will find that not o 
single one of them has ‘the slightest reference 
to the masses. These communal leaders of all 
groups are terribly afraid of social and economic 
questions, and it is interesting to find them 
joining hands in their opposition to social 
progress. (182) 
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CHAPTER 9 
COMMUNALISM AND MINORITY PROBLEM 
I . 
WHAT IS COMMUNALISM ? 


Honest Communalism is fear; false Communalism 
is political reaction. (183) ‘ 


Communalism is essentially a hunt for 
Javours from the third party—the ruling 


power. The communalist can only think in 
terms of a continuation of foreign domination 
and he tries to make the best of if for his own 
particular group. Delete the foreign power and 
communal arguments and demands fall to the 
ground. Both the foreign power and the 
communalists, as representing some upper-class 
groups, want no essential change of the poli- 
tical and economic structure; both are interested 
in the preservation and augmentation of their 
vested interests. Because of this, both cannot 
tackle the real economic problems which confront 
the country, for a solution of these would upset 
the present social structure and divest the 
vested interests. For both, this ostrich-like 


policy of ignoring real issues is bound to 
end in disaster. Facts and economic 
forces are more powerful than govern- 
ments and empires and can only be ignored 


at peru. (184) 
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What’ are the communal organizations ? 


- They are not religious althougn they conline 


themselves to religious groups and exploit the 
name oi religion. They are not cultural and 
have done nothing for culture although they 
talk bravely of a past culture. They are not 
ethical or moral groups for their teachings are 
singularly ‘devoid of all ethics and morality. 
They are certainly not economic groupings and 
they have no shadow ot an economic programme. 
Some of them claim not to be political even. 
What then are they? Asa matter of fact they 
function politically and' their demands are poli- 
tical, but calling themselves non-political, they 
avoid the real issues and only succeed in obstruc- 
ting the path of others. (185) 


Il 
COMMUNALISM, MASSES AND CLASSES 


So far as the masses are concerned there is 
absolutely no reference to them orto their wants in 
the numerous demands put forward by communal 
organizations. Apparantly the communalists do 
not consider them as worthy of attention. What 
is there, in the various communal formule. in 
regard to the distress of the agriculturists, their 
rent or revenue or the staggering burden of debt 
that crushes them ? Or in regard to the factory 
or railway or other workers who have to face 
continuous cuts in wages and a vanishing stan- 
dard of living ? Or the lower middle classes who 
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for want of employment and work are sinking in 
the slough of despair 2? Heated arguments take 
place about seats in councils and separate and 
joint electorate and the separation of provinces 
which can affect or interest only a few. Is the 
starving peasant likely to be interested in this 
when hunger gnaws his stomach? But our 
communal friends take good care to avoid 
these real issues, for a@ solution of them 
might affect their own interests, and they 
try to divert people’s attention to entirely 
unreal issues and from the mass point 
of view, trivial matters. (186) 


Not a single communal demand has the 
least reference to the masses. If you examine 
the communal demands you will see that they 
refer only to seats in the legislature or to various 
kinds of jobs which might be .going to the 
future. (187) 


What is the programme of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha or the Muslim League for the workers, 
the peasants, and the lower middle classes, 
which form the great bulk of the nation ? (188) 


I do not think that Hindu-Muslim. unity or 
other unity will come merely by reciting it like 
a mantra. That it will come, I have no doubt, 
but it will come from below, not above, for many 
of those. above are too much interested in 
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British domination, and hope to preserve their 
special privileges through it. (189) 


The present communal problem is entirely a ‘poli- 
tical creation of upper-class groups in the various 
communities and has no relation to racial or cultural 


matters or the basic needs of the masses. (190) 


Groups of upper-class people try to cover 
up their own class interests by making it appear 
that they stand for the communal demands of 
religious minorities or majorities. (191) 


And I am sure that the communal 
problem will cease to exist when wt is put 
to the hard test of real mass opinion. (792) 


III 
COMMUNALISM AND OTHER THINGS 


The buiwork of communalism is political 
reaction and so we find that communal leaders 
inevitably tend to become reactionaries in polli- 
tical and economic matters. (193) 


Communalism thus becomes another 
name for political and social reaction and 
the British Government, being the citadel 
of thts reaction in India, naturally throws 
its sheltering wings over a useful ally. 
Many a false trail is drawn to confuse the issues. 
We are told of Islamic culture and Hindu culture, 
of religion and old custom, of ancient clorie, 
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and the like. But behind all this lies political 
and social reaction, and communalism must 
therefore be foughi on all fronts and given no 
quarter. Because the inward nature of commu- 
nalism has not been sufficiently realised, it has 
often sailed under false colours and taken in 
many ar unwary person. (194) 


Social and economic forces will inevitably 
bring other problems to the front. They will 
create cleavages along different lines, but the 
communal cleavage will go. (195) 


It has an economic background which often 
influences it, but it is due much more to poli- 
tical causes. It is not due to religious causes; I 
should like you to remember that religious hosti- 
lities or antagonism has very little to do with the 
communal question. It has something to do 
with the communal question in that thereisa 
slight background of religious hostility which 
has in the past sometimes given rise to conflict 
and sometimes to broken heads, in the case of 
processions and so forth; but the present commu- 
nal question is not a religious one, although 
sometimes it exploits religious sentiments and 
there is trouble. It is a political question of the 
upper middle classes which has arisen partly 
because of the attempts of the British Govern- 
ment to weaken: the national movement or to 
create rifts in it, and partly because of the 
prospect of political power coming into India 
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and the upper classes desiring io share in the 
spoils of office. Itis to this extent economic, 
that the mohammedans, the Moslems, are on the 
whole the poorercommunity as compared with 
the Hindus. Sometimes you find that the credi- 
tors are the Hindus and the debtors ‘the Moha- 
mmedans, sometimes the landlords are Hindus 
and tenants are Mohammedans. Of course, the 
Hindus are tenants also, and they form the 
majority of the population. It sometimes happens 
that a conflict is really between a money-lender 
and his debtors or between a landlord and his 


' tenants butit is reported in the press and it 


assumes importance as a communal conflict bet- 
ween Hindus and Mohammedans. {196) 


As a matter of fact this question has only a 
historical background - and academic interest 
because modern industrial conditions and rapid 
transport and frequent intercourse between 
different peoples are resulting in developing an 
international type of culture and obliterating to 
a large extent national cultural bcundaries. 
Does Sir Mohammad Iqbal approve of what is 
taking place in Central Asia, Turkey, Egypt and 
Persia ? Or does he think that Indian Muslims 
will remain immune from the forces that are 
shaping and reforming Islamic cultures ? (197 


So also the ideas of Hindu and Muslim 
culture’. The day of even national cultures 
is rapidly passing and the world is 
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becoming one culiural unit. Nations may 
retain and will retain for a long time much that 
is peculiar to them—lanquage, habits, ways of 
thought, etc.—but the machine and science, 
with swift travel, constant supply of world news, 
radio, cinema, etc., will make them more and 
more uniform. No one can fight against this 
inevitable tendency and only a world catastrophe 
which shatters modern civilisation can really 
check it. There,are certainly many differences 
between traditional Hindu and Muslim philoso- 
phies of life. But these differences are hardly 
noticeable when both of them are compared to 
themodern scientific and industrial outlook. (198) 


The real struggle in India to-day 1s 
not between Hindu culture and Muslim 
culture, but between these two and the con- 
quering sctentific culture of modern crvil- 


wsation. Those who are desircus of preserving 
‘Muslim Culture‘, whatever that may be, need not 
worry about Hindu culture, but should withstand 
the giant from the west. I have no doubt person- 
ally that all efforts of Hindu or Muslim to oppose 
modern scientitic and industrial civilisation are 
doomed to failure and I! shal! watch this failure 
without regret. Our choice was unconciously 
and unvoluntarily made when railways and the 
like came here. Sir Syed Ahmed Khan made 
his choice on behalf of the Indian Muslims when 
he started the Aligarh Colleges. But none of 
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us had really any choice in the matter, excep 
the choice which a drowning man has to clutch 
at something which might save him. (199) 


IV 
SOLUTION 


Much as I dislike communalism I rea- 
lise that tt does not disappear by suppres- 
sion but by a removal of the feeling of fear, 
or by a diversion of interests. We should 
therefore remove this fear complex and make the 
Muslim masses realise that tlley can have any 
protection that they really desire. I feel that 
this realisation will go a long way in toning 
down the feeling of communalism. (200) 


But Iam convinced that the real remedy 
lies in a diversion of interest from the myths 
that have been fostered and have grown up 
round the communal question to the realities of 
to-day. (201) 


V 
COMMUNALISM AND CONGRESS 
Personally I think that it is generally possi- 


ble to co-operate with communalists provided 
the political objective is the same. But bet- 
ween those who struggle for freedom and 
those who are content with servitude and 
even wish to prolong it, there is no meeting 
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ground. And it is this political reaction which 
has stalked the land undercover of communalism 
and taken advantage of the fear of each commu- 
nity of the other. Itis the fear complex that 
we . have to deal with in these communal 
problems. (202) 


The Indian National Congress declared that 
it was prepared to goto any length to recognise 
and protect minority and communal! rights and 
interests provided that Indian unity, democracy, 
and freedom did not suffer. It could not satisfy 
under any circumstances those who were politi- 
cally reactionary and opposed to the very 
conception of freedom and democracy. These 
reactionary groups, communal or princely, have 
lined up now, as they have donein the past 
behind British Imperialism, to resist any change 
which will give power to the people. (203) 


- J have further added that if the Muslim elec- 
ted representatives for this Constituent Assemb- 
ly adhere to certain communel demands I shall 
press for their acceptance. (204) 


And the final touch was givento it when 
~ Gandhiji offered personally to accept every 
single one of their communal demands, however 
illogical and exaggerated they might be on con- 
dition that they assured him of their full support 
in the political struggle for independence. (205) 
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That condition and offer was not acc- 
ebted and it became clear that what stood 
in the way was not even communalism but 
political reaction. (206) 


VI 
COMMUNALISM AND MINORITY PROBLEM 


I shall only repeat that we must give the ful- 
lest assurance by our words and deeds that 
their culture and traditions will be safe. (207) 


The whole question of minorities and majorities 
in India is tied up with foreign and third-party rule. 
Eliminate that rule, and the basic aspect of this 
question changes. That process of elimination 
is going on now. (208) 


This imperialism is not in love with minorit- 
ies or even the princes (though it utilises both to 
serve its purposes), it is mainly concerned with 
British financial and other vested interest in 
India. Taken aback by the volume of resentment 
in India, the British Govérnment made another 
approach and offered some seats in the Viceroy's 
Executive Council to popular representatives, 
whom the Viceroy would nominate. This was an 
attempt to buy up by high office some prominent 
leaders. It completely ignored the issues at stake 
and aodided a declaration about India's freedom. 
If the Congress had been foolish enough to 
accept this bait it could have been said with 
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inatice that it was bargaining for personal prefer- 
ment. The offer was rejected. Another significant 
move was fathered by the British Government. 
This was to shift public attention from the poli- 
tical problem to the communal problem. The 
problem which had assumed importance since the 
war was a purely political one the freedom of 
India and the right of her people to frame their 
constitution. The communal problem though 


important in its own sphere, had nothing to do’ 


with it. The British Government however, 
sought shelter in communal difficulties and 
' made the agreement of certain reactionary 
communal groups and minorities a prere- 
quisite for any further consideration of 
the political problem. (209) 


What is this minority problem in India? The 
word minorty is misleading, as we are not dealing 
with racial minorities or nationalities as in Eurove, 
but with religious groups usually of the same 
racial stock. The smaller religious groups are 


Christians, Sikhs (an offshoot from Hinduism ), . 


Parsis, etc. The main divisions are Hindus and 
Muslims, the former constituting about two-thirds 
of the entire population. The Muslims though 
theoretically a minority im the whole of India, 
number eighty millions and are in a majority in 
five northern provinces. Under provincial auto- 
nomy they can if they function communally or 
religiously control these five provinces. The 
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distribution of the population and the 
administrative areas is such that there ts a 
balance, and is hardly concetvable that 
either of the great communities even tf so 
inclined, can ignore the other or musbe- 
have towards each other. If this happens 
there would immediately be repercussions 
in other parts of India. (270) 


I doubt very much if any reasonable or 
sensible person thought of Pakistan reasonably 
and sensibly, unless that person was also at 
the same time opposed to the idea of Indian 
Independence. (211) 


The Congress position in regard to the 
proposal to divide up, India into two or more 
parts is that any such division will be 
exceedingly harmful to both parts, as well 
as to India as a whole. 1 am _ personally 
convinced that probably our Muslim friends in 
the north-west of India will suffer most from 
such division. (212) 


The north will suffer most from this, because 
it is industrially not so advanced, nor does it 
contain some of the essential raw materials that 
are so necesary for a modern nation. (213) 


Let noone, therefore, delude himself 
that the question of the minorities or the 
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communal, problem comes in the way of 


India’s future. The conflict, today as in the 
long and dreary past, is between British imperi- 
alism and Indian people. (214) 


There are many other arguments against 
any division, but I need not go into them, as 
you are well aware of them yourself. There are, 
of course, also the sentimental, historical and 
psychological arguments, which as you know 
affect the people powerfully. (215) 


It ts for all these reasons that there 
is a very strong feeling amongst us and 
we believe, amongst vast number of people 
of India, against any division of India. 
All these arguments are reinforced by 
recent world history, and in fact by the 
course of the war ttself. This has been 
shown that small nations have no future 
before them except as hangers-on, or a 
kind of semt-dependence, political or 
economic, of any other nation. (216) 


If fact the tendency in the world is for larger 
federations to come into existence. Personally, 
Iam convinced that the ultimate solution will 
lie in a world federation and 1 am happy that a 
lead towards this has been given in the resolu- 
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tion that is going to be placed before the All- 
India Congress Committee tomorrow. Such a 
~ World federation will help in the solution of 
many vital problems and; among others, even 
the problem of national or other minorities will 
take a different shape. (217) 


Invite people, the known and the unknown, 
from all manner of odd groups, see to it that 
they are of the sort that cannot agree, give 
weightage to all the reactionary elements, and 
then proclaim to the world that Indians cannot 
agree among themselves. (218) 


CHAPTER 10 
UNITY OF INDIA 


I 
GENERAL 
So far as India is concerned, not only do I Not only 
believe that a unitary Indian nation is possible uae but 
but that, fundamentally and culturally, it exists in exists 
spite of numerous superficial differences, (219) 
Superficial observers of India, accustomed Unity 
to the standardization which modern industry he apes at 
has brought about in the West, are apt to be 
impressed too much by the variety and diversity 
ot India. They miss the unity of India; and 
yel the tremendous and fundamental fact 
of India is her essential unity throughout 
the ages. Indian history runs into thousands 
of years, and, of all modern nations, only China 
has such a continuous and ancient background 
of cultures. (220) 
89 
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Like the ocean she received the tribute of a 
thousand rivers, and though she was disturbed 
often enough, and storms raged over the surface 
of her waters, the sea continued to be the sea. 
It is astonishing to note how India continued 
successfully this process of assimilation and 
adaptation. It could only have done so if the idea 
of a fundamental unity were so deep-rooted as to 


- be accepted even by the newcomer, and if her culture 


were flexible and adaptable to changing conditions. (221) 


Vincent Smith, in his “Oxford History of 
India’, refers to what I have inmind: “India 
beyond all doubt possesses a deep underlying 
fundamental unity, far more profound than that 
produced either by geographical isolation or by 
political suzerainty. That unity transcends the 
innumerable diversities of blood, colour, langu- 
age, dress, manners and sect.‘’ And Sir 
Frederick Whyte in ‘The Future of East and West" 
also streeses this unity. (222) 


I am not aware of any responsible 
Indian who thinks in terms other than the 


unity of India. That is an essential article of 
our political faith and anything that we do has 
that for its goal. That unity, I agree, is likely 
to be a federal unity, but that does nct mean of 
course anything like the federation of the new 
act. That unity also is not the unity of subjec- 
tion under a common yoke. (223) 
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It is possible that a period of chaos might 
result in disunity and the formation of separate 
States in India, but that danger seems to me 
The tendency to unity is too strong 
(224) 


II 
UNITY AND OTHER THINGS. 


very unreal. 
all over the country. 


Unity ts a good thing, but unity in 
subjection is hardly a thing to be proud 
of: The very strength of a despotic Government 
may become a greater burden for a people; and 
a police force, no doubt useful in many ways, 
can be, and has been often enough, turned 
against the very people it is supposed to protect. 
Bertrand Russel, comparing modern civilization 
with old Greek, has recently written: “The only 
serious superiority of Greek civilization as com- 
pared to ours was the inefficiency of the police, 
which enabled a larger proportion of decent 


people toescape’’. (225) 


But even the unity of India cannot be 
purchased at the cost of India's freedom. We 
want no union of slaves in bondage. We wanta 
united India but a free India, and we have no 
shadow of doubt that we shall get what we 
(226) 


want. 


Real disunity creeps in from the communal 
side, and we must recognize that there is an 
ideology, fostered by the principal communal 
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organizations, which cuts at the root of national 
unity. Yet I do not think that this ideology has 
affected to any large extent even the members 
of the communal organizations. As soon as 
there is an improvement in the communal atmos- 
phere this way of thinking will probably fade 
out. (227) : 


; I] , 
TEN ASPECTS OF UNITY. 


- 


There was another aspect of this extensive 
touring which gripped me. For me it was a 
voyage of discovery of India and her people. 
I saw athousand facets of this country 


of mine in all their diversity, and yet 


always with the unifying impress of 


India upon them. 1 gazed at the millions of 
friendly eyes that looked up at me and tried to 
understand what lay behind them. (228) 


India, as wt is, contains nearly all 
the important elements and resources that 
can make her a strong and more or less 


selfsuffictent nation. To cut her up will, be from 
the economic point of view, as well as others, 
a fatal thing, breaking that natural economic 
unity and weakening each part. (229) 


We discuss our differenves and sometimes 


over-emphasize them. Yet it is well to re- 
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member that our political movement for 
Freedom has a fundamental unity, and all 
our differences of outlook and approach do not 
lessen this unity. That unity comes out most 
strikingly in times of struggle, but even at other 
time that unity is apparent. Our debates and 
arguments do not attack that unity; they are, in 
tact, based on that unity. That is natural enough 
- for under the circumstances the independence of 
India and anti-imperialism are the common 
urges which move vast numbers of our people. 


(230). 


The British gave Political unity. in India. 
This had now become possible owing to the 
development of communications and transport. 
It was aunity of a common subjection, but it 
gave rise to the unity of common nationalism. 
The idea of a united and a free India gripped 
the people. It was not superficial idea imposed 
from above, but a natural outcome of that 
fundamental unity of thousands of years. (231) 


Hindus and Moslems do not form 
different races; they are essentially the 


same amalgam of races. Thus, though there 
are various races, they run into one another and 
on the whole form a definite unit, racially and 
culturally. 232) 


The so-called hundreds of languages of India 
are a favourite subject for our critics, who usually 
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have little acquaintance with any of them. As a 
matter of fact India is linguistically singularly well 
knit, and it isonly due to the absence of popular 
education that numerous dialects have grown, 
There are ten major languages of India which 
cover the entire country, except for small tracts. 
These belong to the two groups—Indo-Aryan 
and Dravidian—and between the two there is the _ 
common background of Sanskrit. Of the Indo- 
Aryan languages, I suppose you know that 
Hindustani with its various dialects accounts 
for over 120,000,000 of people, and it is spread- 
ing. The other Indo-Aryan langquages-Bengali, 
Gujarati and Marathi-are very closely allied to 
it. J am sure that whatever other difficul- 
ties we may have to face in the way of 
Indian unity, the language question will 
not be a major difficulty. (233) 


eR riches India hung together culturally and 
the mental background of the people 
everywhere was much the same. Eventhe 
masses in different parts of the country were noi 

dissimilar in thought and outlook. (234) 
\ The chief places of pilgrimage fixed by 


Shankaracharya were situated at the four corners 
of India: Badrinath in the Himalayas in the 
North, Rameshwaram near Cape Comorin in the 
South, Dwarka in the West overlooking the 
Arabian Sea, and Puri in the East, washed by the 
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waters of the Bay of Bengal. There was conti- 
nuous intercourse between the peoples of the 
different regions, India as -a whole.was their 
_ holy land. (235) 


You compare the state of religion in India 
with that of Europe at the time of Remaissance 
end the Reformation. It is true that the people 
of India have a definite religious outlook which 
is comparsble to the outlook in Europe during 
the Middle Ages. Still your comparison does 
not go below the surface. India has never 
known in the whole course of her long history 
the religious strife that has soaked Europe in 
blood. The whole background or Indian 


religion, culture and philosophy was one 
of tolerance, and even encouragement of 
other beliefs. Some conflict arose when 


Islam came, but even that was far more political 
than religious, although stress is always laid on 
the religious side. It was the conflict between 
the conguerors and the conquered. Inspite of 
recent developments I cannot easily envisage 
religious conflict in India on any substantial 
scale. (236) 


Thus the whole history of India for 
thousands of years past shows her essen- 
tial unity and the vitality and adaptabi- 


lity of her culture. This vitality took her 
message in art and thought and religion to’ the 
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Far East; it took the shape of great colonizing 
expeditions to Malaya, to Java and Sumatra and 
the Philippines and Borneo, as the remains of 
great monuments there, a thousand years old, 
bear testimony. (237) 


Behind this cultural unity, and giving 
strength to it, was the ceaseless attempt to 
find a harmony between the imner man 
and his outer environment. (237) 


It will thus be seen that the forces working for 
Indian unity are formidable and overwhelming; and it 
is difficult to conceive of any separatist tendency which 
can break up this unity. Some of the major Indian 
princes might represent such a tendency; but 
they flourish not from their own inherent 
strength, but because of the support of the 
British power. When the support goes, they 
will have to surrender to the wishes of their own 
people, among whom the sentiment of national 
unity is widespread. (238) 
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In India we are very different from what 
we were in 1914. We have gained strength 
and political consciousness and a capacity for 
united action. Inspite of our manifold diffi- 
culties and problems, we are no weak nation 
to-day. Our voice counts to some extent, 
even in international affairs. If we had been 
free we might have even succeeded in prevent- 
ing this war.........------A free India, with her 
vast resources,- can be of great service to the 
world; fate has marked us for big things. When 
we fall, we fall low; when we rise inevitably 
we play our part in the world drama. (239) 
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| have been quite clear and decisive on 
the question of India’s relations with Britain. 
Watching events, that is to say, British Govern 
ment's policy and the activities of the officials 
in India, my own conclusion has been confirmed 
a thousand-fold that under the prevailing 
conditions, an Indian can only be a rebel 
against the British Government which has 
audacity and insolence to speak to us so 
often through the officials in patronising 
terms, telling us about the moral values, 
Spiritual values and political values. 
But then they demonstrate to the world that 
they themselves possess none of these nor 
efficiency either in war or peace. (240) 


CHAPTER 11 
INDO- BRITISH RELATIONS 


I 
FEELING OF BITTERNESS 


So far as I know India, and I know it to- 
lerably well, the major sentiment in India natu- 
rally is one of hostility to the British in India. 
You cannot root out 150 years of past history 
and all that has happened in those years. It has 
sunk deep down into the Indian soul. Suppose 
we had come to an agreement and had to con- 
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vert,, to change that sentiment suddenly, we 
could have done it if we could have given a 
sensation of freedom to the people of India. (241) 


The fundamental factor today is distrust or 
dislike of the British government. It is not pro- 
Japanese sentiment. That may occassionally 
lead individuals to pro-Japanese expression of 
views. This is short-sighted. (242) 


During the past twenty five years or so of 
my political experience, I have never known 
feelings so strained and bitter. No politician 


_ whatever his individual views may be, can ignore 


this background. (243) 


Nothing 1s more obvious in India to- 
day than the deep and wide-spread hosti- 
lity among all sections of the -people to the 
system that the British Government has 
represented here. That hostility was an in- 
evitable consequence of past and present history, 
but the policy and utterances of the British 
Government during the last two years of war 
have intensified it. For the people generally 
that is the governing factor and wide conside- 


rations which may move ‘individuals, become 
secondary. (244). 


India resents British foreign policy and 
will be no party to it, and we shall endeavour 
with all our strength to severe the bond that unites 
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us.to this pillar of reaction. The British Govern- 
ment has given us an additional and unanswer- 
able argument for complete independence (245) 


I am not very much interested in the repeat- 
ed performances of Mr. Amery on the public 


stage for he repeats the ad nauseum. My only — 


answer to him and the British Government in 
the words of Oliver Cromwell, quoted by Mr. 

: Amery in the House of Commons, is: “We have 
had enough of you; get out.” (246) 


Personally Ican conceive and welcome the 
idea of a close association between India and 


England on terms other than those of Imperialism. 
(247) 


Why should I be Anti-British, if by 
British is meant the British people ? 
I owea good deal to them personaly, Iam atta- 
ched to their language and literature, I have 
many friends among them. But i am against impe- 
rialism and empire, wherever they may exist, because 
1 think they come in the way of world’s progress.(248) 


It 1s not England that is our enemy. 
It is imperialism and where wmperialism 
is, there we cannot willingly remain.(249) 
If England really fought for democracy, she 
would have the world’s sympathy and, support. 


But who would ‘sympathise with an imperialist 
England fighting to keep her colonies ? (250) 
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India wants to forget the past of conflict and wants 
to stretch out her hand in comradship. Bat she cau do so 
only as a free nation on terms of equality She must be 
convinced that past is over and we are all 
striving for a new order not only in Europe but 
in Asia and the world. Her invitation to the 
British Government is not only on her behalf 
but all those im the world who believe in peace 
and freedom and democracy. It will be a tragedy 
for all of us if the deep significance of this 
gesture is not appreciated and full response 
will hearten people all over the world and will 
be a greater blow to Nazism than a viciory on 
the battlefield. (251) 


India cannot be at peace with England 
till she has attained her freedom. That is 
psychological, the fundamental reason for our 
desiring and working for independence. This 
freedom cannot come by our becoming partners; 
even if that were possible, in that imperialist 
concern which is called the British Empire. We 
have had enough of empire and of imperialism 
and we have realised, or ought to realise, that 
imperialism and freedom are as poles apart. The 
day England sheds her imperialism we shall 
gladly co-operate with her. But do you see any 
sign of it ? Or are you simple enough to imagine 
that we can reform from within ? England to-day 
is the arch-priest of imperialism and perhaps 
the worst offenders are those of her Labour 
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Party who have the remarkable capacity for 
combining tall-takk about freedom and self- 
determination with full blooded imperialism.(252) 


Ii 
INDIA AND BRITISH EMPIRE 


India could never be an equal member of 
the Commonwealth unless imperialism and all 
it implies is discarded. Solong as this is not 
done India's Position in the Empire must be one 
of subservience, and her exploitation will 
continue. The embrace of the British 
Empire ts a dangerous thing. It cannot be 
the life-giving embrace oi affection freely given 
and returned. And ifitis not that, it will be, 
what it has been in the past, the embrace of 
death. (253) 


And it is because the British Empire stands for 
these, and bases itself on the exploitation of the masses, 
that we can find ne willing place in it. 


If imperialism survives in England, we must 
part from England, because, so long as impe- 
rialism survives in England, the only connection 
of an imperialist in India is domination in some 
form or other. It may become vaguer and vaguer; 
it may become less obvious than itis; it may 
even not be obvious on the political side and 
yet be very powerful on the economic side. 


Therefore in terms of imperialist Britain 
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the independence of India means the sepa- 
ration of India from England. (255) 


So the question of British imperialism in 
India is infinitely related to British domestic 
policy and governs the latter. It seems incon- 
ceivable that there will be any major social 
change in Britain so long as the Empire flouri- 
shes, nor is there likely to be any marked change 
in foreign policy. It seems more probable , that 
great changes will take place in India, ending 
in the liquidation of the Empire, and these will 
result in major changes in Britain. Or the two 
may come more or less simultaneously. (256) 

British imperialism is now facing a_ difficult 
problem of its own creation in Palestine, and a 
sorry mess they have made of it. They will not 
solve it by methods of terrorism. They wll 
not solve any of their imperialist problems 
by coercion. This policy will only lead to their 
own weakening and the strengthening of fascist 
elements in those countries, as we see in the 
Arab world to-day., And India is a much vaster 
undertaking than little Palestine. (257) 


The only possible policy, if Britain believes 
in democracy, is to shed imperialism utterly and 
rapidly and replace it by free democratic insti- 
tutions in these countries, which instead of 
weakening it, will then be powerful allies. Av 
independent democratic India will be 
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a tower of strenght against fascism in 


Europe or Asia. (258) 


Il 
TERMS OF COOPERATION 

We have no quarrel with the British people, 
but between British imperialism and Indian 
freedom there is no meeting ground and there 
can be no peace. If imperialism goes from 
Britain we shall gladly cooperate with 
her in the international field; not other- 
wise. (259) 


The British, it is wellknown, have a remark- 
able capacity for combining their moral instincts 
with their self-interest. Thatis perhaps not un- 
natural, but it is remarkable how some of our 
countrymen are taken in by this unctuous and 
hypocritical attitude. Even the light of the day 
is wasted on those who keeptheir eyes shut (260) 


That Empire will have to be liquida- 
ted and India will have to gain her inde- 
pendence before real cooperation 1s possi- 
ble. (267) 

India can no longer be dragged or 
pushed or compelled to follow the dictates 
of external authority. The time has come to 


put an end to the idea of empire and seek the 
friendship and cooperation of free nations. 
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India must be accepted and treated as a free 
country on terms of equality. Any other course 
leads to conflict and misfortune for-all concerned. 
(262) 

That conflict must and will continue till it is finally 


resolved by the liquidation of imperialism itself, and 
the establishment of India’s independence. (263) 


Jhat is the dilemma of Britain to-day. There 
are only two courses open to her in regard to 
India. The natural and the logical course is to 
recognise what must be and adapt herself grace- 
fully to it. This means the immediate recogni- 
tion of India's right to self-determination on the 
basis of complete freedom and the drawing up 
of India’s Constitution by a constituent Assembly 
consisting of her elected representatives. Such 
a decision, and immediate steps taken to imple- 
ment it, would immediately bring about apsycho- 
logical change, and the atmosphere of conflict 
and hostility would give place to a spirit of co-ope- 
ration. India, achieving her independence in 
this way, would not look unfavourably to certain 
privileges in the matter of trade and commerce 
being granted to Britain. She might even accept 
certain financial burdens which in justice should 
not fall on her. We would be willing to pay 
this price for freedom with peace, for the cost 
of conflict will be much greater. India would 
also be a friend and colleague in world affairs, 
provided Britain stood for freedom and demo- 
cracy. (264) , | 
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Everything pointed to only one remedy 
that India should be free immediately so that 
she could face the aggressors wherever they 
might be. We have been striving for freedom 
for a number of years and if it was merely a 
question of our freedom | would have chosen 
to'wait for months, perhaps for years. But the 
issue to-day is different. We cannot fight, 
which we have beenasked to do, for a free- 
dom which we do not enjoy. The enthusiasm of 
the people cannot be whipped up to defend 
something of which they have no knowledee. 
Let me emphasize that this is not guing to be a 
struggle for Swaraj, but for the sake of facing 
an imminent danger and to survive and if we 
keep quiet now the ineptitude of the Govern- 
ment will embroil us in a hopeless mess and cause 
great misfortune to China and Russia. (265) 


CHAPTER 12 
INDIA’S FREEDOM 


I 
MEANING OF FREEDOM 


What then are we driving at ? Freedom ? 
Swaraj? Independence ? Dominion Status ? 
Words which may mean much or little or nothing 
at all. Egypt is “independent” and yet as 
everybody knows «wt is at present little 
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better than an Indian State, an autocracy 
imposed upon an unwilling people and 
pbropted up by the British. Economically, 
Egypt is a colony of some of the European 
Imperialist Powers, notably British. (266) 


Again, whose freedom are we particularly 
striving for, for nationalism covers many sins 
and includes many conflicting elements. (267) 

The full establishment of the civil liberties is an 
essential preliminary to any progress. (268) 


Civil liberty is not merely for us an airy 


‘doctrine of a pious wish, but something which 


we consider essential for the orderly develop- 
ment and progress of a nation. It is the civilised 
approach toe problem on which people differ, 
the nonviolent way of dealing with it. (269) 


But defining this phrase simply iniits 
political sense as it occurs in the Cengress 
Constitution, it means national freedom, not 
only domestic but foreign, financial, military i. e& 
control of the military and control of ‘foreign 
affairs; in other words, whatever national freedom 
usually signifies, (270) 


That does not mean necessarily that we lay 
stress on an isolation of India or a breaking away 
of India from such associations as might exist 
with England or with other countries, but 
the word “Independence” is used specially io 
lay stress on the fact that we want to severe 
the imperialist connection with Britain. (271) 
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Independence is a much abused word and 
it hardly connotes what we are driving at. And 
yet there is no other suitable word and, for want 
of a better, we must useit. (272) 


And tf we use the word independence 
we do so in no sense hostile to the larger 
tdeal. (273) 


Indenpendence for us means complete freedom 
from British domination and_ British imperialism. 
Having attained our freedom I have no 
doubt that India will welcome all attempts 
at world co-operation and federation, and 
will agree to give up part of her own tn- 
dependence to a larger group, of which 
she 1s an equal member. The British Empire 
to-day is not such a group, and cannot be 
so long as it dominates over millions of peoples 
and holds large areas of the world's surface 
despite the will of their inhabitants. It cannot 
be a true commonwealth so long as imperialism 
is its basis and the exploitation of other races 
its chief means of sustenance. The British Em- 
pire to-day is indeed gradually undergoing a 
process of political dissolution. It is ina state 
of unstable equilibrium. The union of South 
Africa is not a very happy member of the family 
nor is the Irish Free State a willing one. (274) 


This is not a struggle for Swaraj for its own 
sake but of preparing to meet a greater struggle 
for survival. (275) 
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We have had much controversy about inde- 
pendence and Dominion Status, and we have 
guarrelled about words. (276) 


Dominion status means belonging io British 
group of nations which will be opposed to other 
groups and which will be based on the present 
decaying social order. Under the cover of 
that phrase the tentacles of wnperialism 
will creep up and hold us in their grip 
though the outer structure might be good 
to look at. (277) 


Ido not think that any from of Dominion 
Status applicable to India will give us real power. 
A test of this power would be the entire 
withdrawal of the alien army of occupa- 
tion and econ-mic control. Let us, therefore, 
concentrate on these and the rest will follow 
easily. (278) 


This congress has not acknowledged 
and will not acknowledge the British 
parliament to dictate to us in. any Way. 
To it we make no appeal. But we do appeal to 
the parliament and: conscience of world, and to 
them we shall declare, 1 hope, that India submits 
no longer to any foreign domination. (279) 


We have to remember that British Imperial- 
ism, though weakening at its ‘centre, is still a 
formidable Opponent, and Sreedom well 
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have to be purchased by many a struggle. 
Neither we nor any one else in the world can view 
the future light-heartedly for the present is full 
of sorrow and disaster and the immediate future 
of the world is wrapped in gloom. Petty gains 
and advantages may lure us from time to time, but 
_if they come in the way of the larger objective 
they must be rejected and sweptaway. In the 
excitement of the moment we may feel inclined 
to forget our principle. If we surrender to this 
inclination we do so at our peril.’ Our cause is a 
great one so must our means be sbove reproach. 
We play with high stakes, lst us be worthy of 
them. ‘Great causes and litile men go. ill 
together. (280) 
I] 
WHY HERE AND NOW 

Essentially, ,therefore, our struggle — for 
freedom is a struggle for a radical change of the 
social structure and th= ending of all exploita- 
tion of the masses. (281) 


Power we wantit. Not only because we are 
convinced that the independence of India will 
certainly lead to solution of her problem and 
enable her people to organise effective defence 
of the country and range them on the side of 
freedom and democracy. It is thus a war 


necessity to be deemed a war measure.( 282) 


The esseutial thing is todo something whicb will 
make India completely different from Burma. (283) 
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There is the obvious danger of any civil 
disobedience movement indirectly impending 
war effort and thereby helping the Japanese 
aggression. We want to avoid that danger as 
far as wecan. But allowing things to 


remain as they are is a worse danger (284) 


The whole conception of the war as it has 
been carried on by the Allied Powers is wrong, 
fundamentally wrong. Jt is a conception of 
trying to maintain the Status Quo, main- 
tain the balance as it was before the war, 
becuuse Hitler might make things worse 


in future. Instead of the war being envisaged 
as a war to free countries in the world, there 
has been no: word right throughout about 
colonial emancipation. Vague phrases have 
come from America certainly but not even vague 
phrases from England. A promise from the United 
States would be certainly useful, but the whole 
point is how to function in a effective way to 
avert aggression. (285) 


Ill 
ITS IMPLICATION 


Indian freedom is necessary because the burden on 
Indian masses as well as the middle classes is to heavy 
to be borne and must be lightened or done away with. 
(286) 


The measure of freedom is the extent to 
which this burden is removed. (287) 
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The achievement of freedom thus becomes 
the question, as Gandhiji recently said, of dives- 
ting vested interests. (288) 


If an indigenous government took the place 
of vested interests intact, this would not even 
be the shadow of freedom. (289) 


Obviously economic freedom - includes 
political freedom. (299) 


Independence therefore cannot mean for us 
isolation but freedom from all imperialist control 
and because Britain to-day represents imperial- 
ism, our freedom can only come after the British 
connection is severed. (291) 


Thus we want complete independence from 
every kind of imperialism. (292) 


But that does not rule out the fullest 
cooperation with the British people or 
other peoples who do not wish to exploit 
us. (293) 


Solemnuly, with full knowledge of consequences, I 
hope, we shall take itand there will be no turning 
back. (294) 


A great nation cannot be thwarted for long 
when once its mind is clear and resolved. If to- 
day we fail and to morrow brings no success, 
the day after will follow and bring achievement. 


(295) 
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But whatever happens, we will not give up orr 
objective of independence and complete freedom for 
India. Our allegiance is to the Indian people and 
to no one else, and in their service and for 
India’s freedom we shall labour and if necessary 
die. (296) 

To crush a contrary opinion forcibly and 
allow it nw expression because, we dislike it is 
essentially of the same genus as cracking the 
skull of an opponent because we disapprove of 
him. He does not even possess the virtue of 
success. Theman with the cracked skull might 
collapse and cie but the suppressed opinion or 
idea has no such sudden end and it survives and 
prospers the more it 1s sought to be crushed 
with force. History is full of such examples. 
Long expertence has taught us that it is 
dangerous in the interest of truth to sup- 
press opiuuons and ideas; it has further 
laughl us that it is foolish to imagine 
that we can doso. It is far easier to meet 
an evil in the open and to defeat it in fair com- 
bat in peoples minds, than to drive it under- 
ground and have no hold on it or proper app- 
roach ito it. Evil flourishes far more in the 
shadows than in the light of day. (297) 

Imperialism is tottering and it will vanish 
liké a house of cards, but we must see that in our 
own over eagerness we may not invite new 
masters (298) 
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Will an independent India be strong enough 
to protect herself from outside aggression and 
invasion ? {f India is stromg enough to gain her free- 
dom from the British imperialism, which has long been 
entrenched on her soil, it seems to follow that she will 
be strong enough to resistiresh aggression. (299) 


I know my Muslim countrymen a little better 
than Sir Stafford Cripps does and I know that 
- what he says about them is a calumny, for vast 
number of them are devoted to the cause of 
India’s independence. (300) 


For us to bargain in the spirit of the market 
place would ill serve our cause or suit India’s 
dignity at a time of world peril but freedom is 
too precious to be bargained for, but it is also 
too precious to be ignored or put aside because 
the world has gone awry. That freedom itself 
is the very basis and foundation of the world 
fresdom that. is proclaimed. It we participate 
in a joint effort for freedom; that effort must be 
really joint based on consent as between free 
equals. Otherwise it has nomeaning no value. 
Even from the point of view of success in the 
war that free joint participation is of importance. 
From the point of view of the objects which the 
war is supposed to achieve our freedom is 
essential. (301) 


To the Chinese people I repeat that we 
shall keep taith with them whatever happens. 
We shall do so not only because China’s freedom 
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is very precious to us, but also because with it 
is inter-twined the freedom of China. With 
China unfree our own freedom will be endan- 
gered and with little purpose. Whatever we 
do now, constrained by circumstances, is aimed 
at the achievement of India's independence so 
that we may fight with all our strength, and 
will against the aggressor in India and China. 
Free India can do so effectively, not. so subject 
India with all her great strength chained up. So 
in the time of danger and peril we renew our 
faith to China. We believe that this great 
war is a mighty revolution which will only 
succeed on the basis of freedom for all peoples. 
With Indian freedom now, it will tail ofits purpose 
and lead us all into blind and dangerous alleys. 
This is the reason why India's freedom becomes 
an urgent and immediate necessity and cannot 
be postponed to the hereafter. That very peril 
that surrounds us all, calls for it. 


To the people of China and their great 
leaders, Generallissimo and Madame Chaing Kai 
Shek, I send greeting and pay homage to the 
heroism which has shone like a bright star 
during the past five years of war and infinite 
sufferings (302) . 
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The question of Constituent Assembly has 
become one of the most vital questions of 
our day in India. It represents our demand for 
independence and freedom and self determina- 
tion and therefore it is desirable that every 
aspect of it should be fully considered by the 
public and its significance realised. (304) 


CHAPTER 13 


CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


I 
WHAT IS IT ? 


A constituent assembly may be any assembly 
which draws up a constitution of a country. The 
real conception of such an assembly is a dynamic 
one. It does not mean a body of people or a gath- 
ering of able lawyers, who are intent on drawing 
up a constitution. It means a nation on the move, 
throwing away the shell of its past political and possibly 
social structure and fashioning for itself anew armament 
of its own making. It means the mass of a country in 
action through their elected representatives. [t has thus 
a definite revolutionary significance. At any time 
this would be so much more so at present when 
all the world is in the throes of a change and a 
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rebirth. Therefore to consider a constituent 
assembly divorced from this revolutionary back- 
ground of masses in action and vital change 
is to miss entirely its significance. (305) 


It means a creation of a new state; it means 
the walking out and away from the economic 
foundations and structure of imperialism. This 
cannot be done by the wisest of lawyers sitting 
together in conclave; it cannot be done by small 
committees trying to balanceinterests and calling 
that constitutionmaking; it can never be done 
under the shadow of an external authority. It 
can only be done effectively when the political 
and psychological conditions are present, and 
the urge and sanction came from the masses. 
Hence the vital importance of adult sufferage. 
(306) 


The ideal of the Indian National Congress 
is the creation of an independent state and so 
far we have thought in terms of some kind of 
Parliamentary Democracy. If thts is the object 
then the only fully democratic method is 
the method of the constituent assembly elec- 
ted by the mass of the people The alternatives 
to this are no democracy orthe Soviet form of 
democracy. (307) 


This assembly of course can have nothing in 
common with the sham and lifeless councils 
and assemblies imposed on us by an alien 
authority. (308) 
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II 
SOME IMPLICATIONS OF IT 


Politically and nationally, if it is granted, 
asit must be, that the people of India are to be 
the sole arbiters of India’s fate and must there- 
fore have full freedom to draw up their constitu- 


tion, it follows that thiscan only be done by 


means of a constituet assembly elected on 


widest franchise. Those who believe in inde- 
pendence have no other choice. (309) 


lam convinced that there is no way out for 
-us, if we aim at real democratic freedom, except 
through a constituent assembly. The alternatives 
are firstly the continuation in greater or less 
degree, under the control of the British Parliament; 
secondly some kind of fascist or military dictator- 
ship; thirdly Soviet ‘Communism in some 
parts of India with disruption and chaos in 
other parts; and lastly complete disruption and 
chaos. (310) 


Even those who talk vaguely in terms of a 
nebulous Dominion Status must agree that the 
decision has to be made by the Indian people. 
(311) 

How then is this decision to be made ? Not 
by group of so-called leaders or individuals. 
Not by those self-constituted bodies called All- 
Parties Conferences which represent, if anybody 
at all, small interested groups and leave out the 
vast majority of the population. But the ultimate 
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political decision must lie with the people oi 
India acting through a popularly elected consti- 
tuent assembly. (312) 


The one difficulty I referred to is the pre- 
sence and dominance of an outside authority, 
that is the British Government. It is clear that 
so long as this dominance continues no real 
constituent assembly can meet or function. (313) 


So that an essential preliminary is the deve- 
lopment of sufficient strength in the nation to 
be able to enforce the will of the Indian people. 
(314) 


An inevitable consequence of this is the 
withdrawal of the alien army of occupation. (315) 


Ill 
ITS RELATIONS TO INDIAN PROBLEMS 


The constituent assembly that we demand will 
come into being only at the expression of the 
will and the strength of the Indian people; it will 
function when it has sanctions behind it to give 
effect to its decisions without reference to ouside 
authority. It will represent the sovereignty of 
the Indian people and will meet as the arbiter of 
our destiny. (316) 


It must derive its sanction from the people 
themselves without any outside interference. I 
have suggested that it should be elected under 
adult or near adult franchise. (317) 
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From the point of view of minority 
enterest a constituent assembly procedure is 
_ far the best. The Congress has laid down 
definite provisions further to safeguard these 
interests, for instance, declaration of fundamental 
tights, election by separate electorates where 
desired, decision of special minority problems, 
where this is not possible by arbitration. It passes 
the wit of man to devise any further safeguards 
foraminority. (318) 


The political problem of India can only be 
decided by the Indian people themselves without 
the intervention of an outside authority, so also 
the communal problem. And the only way to 
proceed in regard to both of these is to go to 
the people themselves. A constituent assembly 
elected on an adult or near-adult franchise alone 
can decide the political issue. {am personally 
prepared to have elections for this assembly 
by separate electorate for those minorities who 
so desire it. The representatives of these minor- 
ities, so elected will have every right to speak 
for them and no one can say that the majority 
community has influenced their election. ‘Let 
these people consider the communal question 
and, as I have stated above, I shall accept 
the demand put forward by the Muslim 
representatives. (319) 

This assembly would also deal with the com- 
munal problem, and I have suggested that, in 
order to remove all suspicion from the minds of 
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a minority, it may even if it so chooses, have 
its representatives elected by separate electora- 
tes. These separate electorates would be for 
the constituent assembly. The future method 
of election, as well as all other matter connected 
with the constitution, would be settled by the 


assembly itself. (320) 


The question of constituent assembly is an 
acid test for all ofus. It shows where each one 
of us stands. Britain refuses because she will not 
give up her imperialism. The liberal in India, or 
the Muslim League, or other protestants, oppose 


‘because they do not want real independence, 


and have no conception cf a new State, or, if 
they canconceive of it, they dislike it. Howsoever, 
much they might dislike things as they are, 
they prefer them to that new free State 
where the people can make or  unmake. 
Hence the objections to adult suffrage, and even 
to large numbers of people being associated 
with this undertaking. Small committees of the 
elect are suggested whose chief function will be 
to move warily within the limits laid down by 
the British Government and to discuss inter- 
minable communal and counter-claims. (321) 


Despite all this if the idea of a constituent assembly 
is opposed one must regretfully come to the conclusion 
that the idea of Indian Freedom itself is opposed, (322) 
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Congress expects every man or woman, 
to fight for our beloved motherland.......India 
is our country, others can retire to other posit- 
ions, but where can Indians go? We have tu 
Fight and win, and if necessary to die,- but we 
cannot retreat or retire. (323) 


CHAPTER 14 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
. I 


CONGRESS POSITION 


The Congress welcomes all co-operation; it 
has repeatedly stressed the need for a joint front 
against imperialism. It will co-operate with the 
Muslim League as with other organisations, but 
the basis of this co-operation must be anti-impe- 
rialism and the good of masses. Inits opinion 
no pacts and compromises between handfuls of 
upper class people, and ignoring the interests 
of the masses, have any real or permanent value, 
It is with the masses that it deals for it is con- 
cernéd above all with their interests. But it knows 
that the masses, Hindu and Muslim, care little 
tor communal questions. They demand urgently 
and insistently economic relief and, in order to 
obtain this, political freedom. On this broad basis 
there can be the fullest co-operation between 
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all elements inthe country who seek the good 
of the people as a whole and their freedom from 


imperialism (324) 


The Congress is a political organization 
dealing also inevitably with economic problems, 
for these problems affect the masses of India 
more than anything else. The objective of the 
Congress is political independence, that is, the 
capture of power by the people of India, 
irrespective of theirreligion. — Every Indian of the 
hundreds of millions who inhabit this country must be 
sharer in this power and must benefit by the new 
order that we strive for. For ultimately it is this 
order, which removes our crushing poverty and 
unemployment, which we work for. Subjection 
and poverty are the common lot of Indians 
whatever their religion might be; freedom and 
economic and cultural betterment must also be 
tle common lot of all ofus. Jn the struggle 
to obtain this the Congress offers a common 
platform to all, and because it thinks in 
terms of the masses and their betterment, 
it goes to them, organises them, advises 


them, seeks strength and guidance from 
them. (325) 


We stand, therefore to-day for the fullest 
freedom of India. This Congress has not 
acknowledged and will not acknowledge the 
right of the British Parliament to dictate to us in 
any way. Toit we make no appeal. But we do 
appeal to the parliament and conscience of the 
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world, and to ‘them we shall declare, I hope, 
that India submits no longer to any foreign 
domination. (326) 


The Congress represents Indian natio- Represents 
se . ; ; : Iudian 
nalism and is thus charged with a historic — Nationalism 


destiny. Because of this, it is the only organisa- 
tion which has developed a vast prestige in India 
and the strength end will to stand up against 
British imperialism. Thus in the finalanalysis, 
there are only two forces in India to-day thé 
British imperialism and the Congress representing 
Indian Nationalism. There are other vital forces 
in the country, representing a new social out- 
look but they are alliect to the Congress. The 
communal groupings have no such real impor- 
tance in spite of occasional importance thrust 
uponthem. (327) 


And the measure of the strength of our nat- 
ional movement will be the measure of their 
adherance toit. Wecan only gain themto our 
side by our espousing their cause, which is really 
the country’s cause. (328) 


Of course, the Congress as a whole is begin- 
ning to think on economic lines also and other- 
wise develop its economic policy, and some of 
us, including myself, think much more on the 
lines of economic freedom than on the lines of 
political freedom. (329) 


. 
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I can see a new country, a new atmcsphere, 
a new life. Even ii the Congress perishes, it would 
be a great, day for the Congress since it would 
have done its duty to the Indian people with 
honour and dignity. (330} 


If 


CONGRESS AND BRITAIN 


The Congress had offered to the British 
Government and people the hand of friendship 


‘and cooperation and the ending of the long 


dispute between India and England. It was 
a brave offer, and it was made on the only possi- 
ble terms, the freedom of India 6nd association 
in acommon adventure on egual terms. The 
Congress asked for no privileges or power for 
itself. It wanted power for the Indian people 
who through their elected constituent assembly 
would frame their constitution and assume 
power. That was the only democratic approach 
to the problem, fair to all, and leading possibly 
toa freindly association with Britain. (331) 


5 


What was the Congress demand ? The 
independence of India and the drawing up of 
India’s Constitution through a constituent 
assembly freely elected by her people.’ There 
was no claim for the Congress or for any commu- 
nity or group. If we believe in democracy, that 
was the only way. The minorities may legiti- 
mately ask for safeguards and protection. The 
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Congress entirely agrees. Let us sit down end 
framethem. But that is no matter for the British 
Government or people. Itis ourconcern. (332) 


Not all the incentives, personal and humaa, 
wilBinduce the Congress to support a war which 
it believes to be immoral and imperialistic. Ii 
we were out for bargaining we would not care 
for war aims and [Indian freedom but would 
eagerly grasp the prizes offered. But no prizes 
are of any avail to us if the aim in view is other 
than our national objective. (333) 


Will not 
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war 


British Imperialism is still one of the biggest and the 
most powerful imperialism in:the world. Nevertheless 
irom the long point of view of history, it is dead. 
Historically speaking, it has given up the ghost. Though 
in actuality it may survive a number of years, ten years, 
twelve years, fifteen years, | do not know. But the point 
is that historically speaking it is dying thing. It may 
carry on yet because of some impetus it has got but it 
has lost the spirit to survive, it has lost the material 
resources that gave it strength, and what is more, it has 
lost the spirit and heart to survive. | have not a shadow 
of doubt that British Imperialism cannot keep us 
down or prevent us from achieving independence 
today. Today we are strong enough to face it. 


CHAPTER: 135 +" 
BRITISH IMPERIALISM ON TRIAL 


(Extracts From Jawaharlal Nehru's Statement At His 
Trial Held In Gorakhpur Prison Nov. 3 1940.) 


LIQUIDATING IMPERIALISM 


It is not my intention to give details of the many errors 
and mistakes in these reports. That would mean rewriting 
them completely. That would waste your time, sir, and 


mine and would serve litt 


e purpose. I am not here to 
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defend myself, and perhaps what! say inthis statement 
will make your task easier. I do not yet know the exact 
nature of the charge againist me. I gather that it has some’ 
thing to do with the Defence of India Rules and that it 
relates to my references to war and to the attempts being 
made to compel the people of India to take part in the war 
effort. If that is so, I shall gladly’admit the charge. It is 
not necessary to go to garbled reports to find out what I 
or other Congressmen say in regard to India and the war. 
The Congress resolutions and statements, carefully and 
precisely worded, are there for all the world to know. By 
those resolutions and statements I stand, and I con- 
sider it my duty to take the message of the Congress 
to the people of India. 


If I was chosen, or if before me Shri Vinoba Bhave was 
chosen for this purpose, it was not to give expression to 
our individual views. We were symbols who spoke the mind 
of India in the name of India, or, at any rate, of a vast 
number of people in India. As individulas we may have 
counted for little, but as such symbols and representatives 
of the Indian people we counted for a great deal. In the 
name ot those people we asserted their right to freedom and 
to decide for themselves what they should do and what 
they would not do; we challenged the right of any other 
authority by whomsoever constituted to deprive them of 
this right and to force its will upon them. No individual or 
groups of individuals, not deriving authority from the Indian people 
and not responsible to them ia any way, should impose their will 
upon them and trust the hundreds of millions of India, without any 
reference to them or their representatives, into a mighty war which 
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was none of their seeking, lt was amazing and full of signific- 

‘ance that this should be done in the name of freedom and 
self-determination and democracy, for which, it was alleg- 
ed, the war was being waged, 


WE WILL NO LONGER BE SLAVES 


We were slow in coming to our final conclusions; we 
hesitated ana parleyed; we sought a way out honourable to 
all the parties. concerned. We failed, and the inevitable 
conclusion was forced upon us that, so for.as the British 
Government or their representatives were concerned, we 
were still looked upon as chattel todo their will and to 
continue to be exploited in their imperialist structure. 
That was a position which we could never tolerate, 
whatever the consequences. 


There are very few persons in India, I suppose, 
whether they are Indians or Englishmen, who have for years 
past so consistently raised their voices against Fascism and 
Nazism as 1 have done. My whole nature rebelled against 
them, and on many an occasion I. vehemently criticized 
the pro-Fascist and appeasement policy of the British 
Government. Ever since the invasion of Manchuria, and 
subsequently in Abyssinia, Central Europe, Spain, and 
China, I saw with pain and anguish how country after 
country was betrayed in the name of this appeasement 
and how the lamps of liberty were being put-out. I realized 
that imperialism could only function in this way; it had to 
appease its rival imperialism, or else it own ideological 
foundations were weakened. Jt had to choose between 
this and liquidating itself in Javour of democratic 
Treedom. There was no middle way. 
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So long as appeasement applied to Manchuria, Abyissi- 
nia, Czcho-Slovakia, Spain, and Albania, to “far-away 
countries about which few people had ever heard,’' as the 
then Prime Minister of England put it, did not matter much 
and was faithfully pursued. But when it came nearer hone 
and threatened the British Empire itself, th: clash came 
and war began. 


Again there were two alternatives before the British 
Government and each Government engaged in the war to 
continue to function in the old imperialist way or to end 
_ this in their domains and become the leaders of the urge 
for freedom and revolutionary change the world over. 
They chose the former, though they still talked in 
terms of freedom, self-determination, and democracy. 
But their conception of freedom, was, even in words, limited to 
Europe, and evidently meant freedom to carry on with their 
Empire in the old way. Not even peril and disaster have 
weakned their intention to hold onto their Empire and 
enforce their will upon subject peoples. 


In India we have had over a yearof war government. 
The people’s elected Legislatures have been suspended and 
ignored, and a greater and more widespread autocracy 
prevails here than anywhere else in the world. Recent 
measures have suppressed completely such limited freedom 
as the Press possessed to give facts and opinions. If this 
is the prelude to the freedom that is promised us, or to the 
"New Order’ about which so much is said, then we can 
well imagine what the later’ stages will be when England 
emerges as a full-blooded Fascist State. 
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This war kasled already to widespread destruction 
and will lead to even greater horror and misery. With 
those who suffer we sypmpathize deeply and in all sincerity. 
But unless the war has a revolutionary aim of end- 
ing the present order and substituting something’. 
based on freedom and co-operation, it will lead toa 
continuation of war and violence and utmost dest- 
ruction. 


WHY WE MUST DISSOCIATE ? 


That is why we must dissociate ourselves from this war and 
advise our people to do likewise and not help in any way with 
money or men, That is our boundenduty. But even apart from 
this, the treatment accorded tothe Indian people during the 
past year by the British authorities, the latter's attempt to 
encourage every disruptive and reactionary tendency, their 
forcible realizations of money for the war from even the 
poor of India and their repeated affronts to Indian nationa- 
lism, are such that we can never forget or ignore. No 
self-respecting people can tolerate such behaviour 
and the people of India have no intention of tolera- 
ing it. Istand before you, sir, as an individyal being 
tried for certain offences against the State. You are a 
symbol of that State. But Iam something more than an 
individual also; J, 100, am a symbol at the present 
moment, a symbol of Indian nationalism, resolved 
to bieak away from the British Empire and achieve 
the independence of India. It is not me that you 
are seeking tojzudge and condemn, but rather the 
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hundreds of millions of the people vf India, and thai 
is ad large task even for a proud Empire. Perhaps 
tt may be that, though | am standing before you 
on my trial, it is the British Empire itself that 
ts on ils trial before the bar of the world. 
There are more powerful torces at work in the world to-day 
than courts of law; there are elemental urges for freedom 
and food and security which are moving vast massess of 
people, and history is being moulded by them. The future 
recorder of this history might well say that in hour of sup- 
reme trial the Government of Britain and the people of 
Britain failed because they could not adapt themselves to 
achanging world. He may muse over the fate of empires 
which have always fallen because of this weakness and 
call it'destiny. Certain causes inevitably produce certain 
results. We know the causes; the resulls are inexorably in 
their train. 


~~ 
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The promised land may yet be far from us and we 
may have to march wearily through the deserts, but who 
will take away from us that deathless hope which has 
survived the scaffold and immeesurable suffering and 
sorrow; who will dare to crush the spirit of India 
which has found rebirth again and again after so 
many crucifications ? 


CHAPTER 16 
NEHRU FLINGS A CHALLENGE 


ODD BUT SIGNIFICANT 


‘Can Indians get together ?’* It is an odd tittle yet a 
signiticant one, for it tells us much in four words. [¢ 
gives us an wtimate and revealing glimpse into the 
minds of those who framed it. It reveals to us the 
premises and assumptions on which they base their consi- 
deration of the Indian problem. It displays that patroniz- 
ing superiority of outlook which we have come to associate 
with Westerners when they deal with Eastern Nations. It 
has something of the white man's burden about it. 


Because of all this I was disinclined to write on this 
subject for there is little room for argument or reasoning 
when premises differ. Our minds function in set grooves, 
and if even the impact of a world war with its attendant 
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revolutionary changes does not pu!] them out from those 
deep hollows, how much can we expect from an appeal to 
reason? , ; 


WEST CAN NO LONGER DOMINATE 


This war is a stupendous military spectacle, and all 
over the world armies, navies, and air forces clash with 
each other and seek to gain the mastery. Tnese mighty 
conflicts already have changed the shape of the world and 
will undoubtedly still futher change the shape of things 
to come. And yet greater changes are happenning 
in the minds of men, possibly none so great as those 
invisible things that are affecting Asia and gradually ‘but 
surely putting an end to the relations between Asia and 
Europe that subsisted fortwo hundred years. However 


this war may develop, whatever the end may be, no . 
matter what the peace is gong to be, it 1s certain that 
the Western world can no longer dominate over 
Asta. It this is not realised and if the attempt is made 


to continue the old relationship, in any form, this means 
the end of peace and another disasirous conflict. 


Yet this is not realised by those who shape the policies of 
Western nations, least of all by Britain. The France of Vichy, 
grovelling before Germany, still talks of the French Empire; 
the Netherlands, having lost already many of her vast posse- 
ssions, still speaks the offensive language of empire and 
endeavours to cling 10 what is left. The nineteenth 
century is dead and gone but ihe minds of Britain's rulers 
still think in terms of that dead ‘past.. That. way lies no 
hope for the war or for the peace that must inevitably 
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come some timeorother. Unless London and Washington 
begin to think in terms of to-day and of free and equal 
Asia they will never r2ach a solution of the problems that 


confront them. 


SOLUTION : INDIA TO BE FREED 


That solution lies in accepting the fact of full and equal free- 
dom for all the countries of Asia, of giving up the doctrines of 
racial superiority, which is no monopoly of the Nazis and which we 
in India have known in its most intense form for many generations. 
it lies in the recognition of independence which will pot only release 
the suppressed and pert up energies of a great mation but will be 
symbolic of a new freedom all over the worid. 


What a mess the nations of Europe made of this world 
with their perpetual conflicts, their eternal hates, their 
grabbing violence and cut-throat opportunism, with the 
misery they brought to their colonial territories, with two 
' world wars in the course of a single generation. 


Not being able to look after their own houses they 
presume to dominate over others and pose as their mentors 
But no one values them at their achievements in science 
literature of the application of science. Behind all this there 
"ea lack of something which brings their achievements 
periodically to nought. Asia has looked at this changing 
scene with the strength of ages behind her, and the past 

two hundred years, with all the suffering and mortification’ 
are but a brief interlude in her long history. 


That interlude is over. A new chapter must begin. 
Asia is learning rapidly what the West has to teach of 
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science and its application and is trying to harmonise them 
with her old-time genius. She has little to learn, much 
fo teach about the philosophy of life and the art 
of living. 


UNITY 


Can the Indians get together? Yes, certainly if 
anpediments in their way created by foreign authority 
are removed, tf they can face their problems without 
external interference. Every problem finally will be 
solved either by peaceful means or by conflict, though 
this may give rise to new problems. Independent India 
will solve her problems or cease to be. The past history 
of India shows us how she has successfully tackled. her pro- 
blems and ouf of every conflict of opposing forces has pro- 
duced a new synthesis, Synthesis is a dominant trait of 
India’s civilization and history. 


Exceptefor China there is no great country in the world 
which has shown such powerful unity throughout the ages 
as India. That unity took political shape only rarely as it 
could not be stabilised until relatively recent developments 
in transport and communication made this easy. If these 
developments had not taken place itis possible that the 
United States of America might not havé been a single 
nation. 


Britain’s rule over India led to political unity and also 
was a means to bringing industrial revolution to India. 
Development of that revolution was however hindered by 
the British, who encouraged feudal elements and prevented 
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industrial growth. The continuing forces of synthesis also 
was stopped’ by these rule and’ disruptive forces were 


encouraged. 


For the first time in India’s history, here was the rule 
of a foreign. people who had their political, financial, indus 
{rial’and cultural roots elsewhere and who could only 
remain as foreigners exploiting the country for their ad- 
vantage. There could be no synthesis with them and perpe- 
tual conflict was inevitable yet out of this very conflict rose 
the powerful All-India Nationalist movement, which became 
and is the symbol of political unity. Independence, demo 
cracy and unity. were the pillars of this movement. In accor- 
dance with old Indian traditions, toleration, tullest protec- 
tion and autonomy were promised to all minorities, subject 
- only to the essential unity of the country and to the demo- 
cratic basis of its constiution. Independence meant sever- 
ance from the British Empire, but in the New World it was 
realised that isolated national existence was not possible 
or desirable. So India was prepared to join any 
imlernational federation onan equal basis. But that 
could come only after recognition of her independence and throngh 
her free will. There could be no compulsion. {tn particular, India 
wanted to associate herself closely with China. 


PAKISTAN 
There is now a dsmand on the part of some Moslems, 
represented by Moslem League, for partition of India and 
if must also be’ remembered that this damaind is a vary 
recent ons, hardly four years oid. Jt must alsa be 
remembered that there isa large section of Moslem in 
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India who oppose it. Few people take it seriously, 
as tt has no foltticat background. Americans who 
fought the civil war to keep their Union together can appre- 
ciate how a proposal to divide the country is resented by 
vast numbers of the Indian people. 


Thirty years ago the British Government introduced 
the principle of separate religious electorates in India, a 
fatal thing which has come in the way of development of 
political parties. Now they have tried to introduce the 
idea of partitioning India, not only in two but possibly 
many separate parts. This was one of the reasons’ which 
led to bitter resentment of the Cripps’ proposals. The All- 
India Congress could not agree to this yet it went far and 
said if any territorial unit clearly declared its desire to 
break away, the Congress could not think in terms of 
compelling it to stay in the Union. 


WHAT OF MINORITIES ? 


So far as minorites are concerned, it is accepted on 
common greund that they should be given fullest consti- 
tutional protection, religious, cultural, linguistic and every 
-other way backward minorities or classes should in addition 
be given special educational and other privilages to bring 
them rapidly to the general level. ‘ 


The réal problem. so often referred to is that of 
the Muslims. .They are hardly a minority, as they 
number about 90,000,000 and it is difficult to see lLiow even 
a majority can oppress them. As it happens, they are 
largely concentrated in particular provinces. Itis proposed 
to give full, provincial. autonomy to every provinces 
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reserving only certain all-India subjects for the central 

government and this will give every opportunity for self 
development in each cultural area. Indeed there may even 
be smaller autonomous cultural areas within the province. 


It is possible to devise many ways to give satisfaction 


to every conceivable minority claim. The Congress has. 


said this must be done by agreement not by a 
majority vote. If agreement is not possible on any point, 
then impartial arbitration should be accepted. Finally, if any 
territorial unit insists on breaking away after the experience 
of working in the union, there is going to be no compulsion 


to force it to stay, provided such severance is geographi- 
cally possible. 


It must be remembered that the problem of Indian 
minorities is entirely different from nationalities with entir- 
ely different racial, cultural and linguistic backgrounds. 
This 1s not soin India where except for a small 
handful of persons, there is no difference between 
Hindu and Muslim in race, culture or language. 
The vast majority of Moslems belong to the same stock as 
the Hindus and were converted to Islam. 


Few problems in the world to-day are basically 
so simple of solution as the Indian Minority 
Problem. For various reasons it is important to-day and 
comes in the way of progress, yet it is essentially a super- 
ficial problem without deep roots. The real problems of 
India are economic, the poverty of fow standards, As soon as 
they are tackled aggressively, as they should be, and 
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modern industry bringing higher standards in its train, the 
minority problem fades away. It has beena product of 
unemployment of the middle classes, who had few avenues 
of work open to them and looked for employment to the 
Stats. As State jobs were limited demand rose for reserv- 


ation of these for particular communities. 


Every attempt to solve the problem thus far has failed because 
there was always a third party—the British Government. If that 
Government fades away, the whole background -of this problem 
changes when Indians have to look to themselves. Compulsion of 
events forces them to face reality and to come to agr2zement. 

.The only alternative is conflict, which every one is 
anxious to avoid overa trivial issue. But even if there is 
conflict that is preferable to the present stalemate, and it 


will produce a solution. 


The All India Congress stand has been that this 
and other problems should be considered and finally 
decided by a constituent assembly elected by adult 
franchise. The widest franchise is considered necessary 
so the consideration of these questions should rest on those 


vast numbers of people who are far more interested in the 
economic problems and who do not look for state employ- 


ment. 


Such economic problems cut across religious boun- 
daries and are common to Hindu, Moslem, Christain and 
Buddhist. If such an assembly could not come to an 
agreement on any particular minority matters they could 
be referred to international arbitration. We are perfectly 
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India and the World. George Allen & 
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China, Spain and the War. 
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FAINT NOT—FIGHT ON 


Be Strong : 


We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to. do, and loads to lift; 
Shun not the struggle, face it; ‘tis God's gift. 


Be Strong : 
lt matters not how deep is trenched the wrong. 
Low hard the battle goes, the day how long; 
Faint not-fight on! To-morrow comes the song. 
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“HAMARA HINDOSTAN”  DUBLICATIONS ¢ 

GENERAL EDITOR: : 
JAGDISHCHANDRA GUPTA. 

Our publications’ are entirely managed by students who 

believe in constructive thinking’and its dissemination amongst 


thé youths of the country. The publicatiors are published 
at low srices without any consideration ot profit. 


In our publications we é@ndeavour constantly to put 5 
before the public India’s’ probleths’ aad her place amongst # 
the nations of the world. Unity is our aim'and Freedom | 
of our land is our goal. For the realisation of this 
objett we® strive to exist and’ play our humble role in § 
our struggle for freedom. We belong to India and her 
people, for their service we exist. ‘We call ourselves § 
‘Hamara Hindostan‘ Publications.” 


TRANSLATIONS of THIS BOOK 
IN 
Gujarati, Marathi, Hindustani, 
Sindhi and other Indian Langu- 
ages are in active preparations. 
There is also a de luxe edition of the 
e English edition. 
It will make an excellent gift. 
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FABRICS 


Sell On 


Their Merits ! 


‘ BECAUSE 


Pe aney 


y They 
3. They 
4. They 
o. They 


are Swadeshi. 

are Fast in Colours. 
are Durable. 

are Superior, 


are Econoinical. 


BAWA PRADUMAN SINGH & SONS 


AMRITSAR, BOMBAY, CALCUTTA. DELHI, LAHORE. QUETTA, 
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“MOST EXCELLENT SHOP” 


writes 
JOHN GUNTHER. 
Author of ‘Inside Europe’ about New Book Co. 

‘“More than a bookshop, and something very ambitious 
in this town. They not only know what the reading 
public wants—but what it should.’’—Says Times of India. 

Customers from every corner testify by letters, state- 
ments and increasing use that the New Book Company's 
Book Service is swift, economical and dependable. 

“IN BRIEF” they say “‘it pays to buy from New 
Book Co., because : 


|—their service is by far the best, 
2—prices are ridiculously low, 

3— saves delay, 
4—saves a multiplicity of small troubles, and 


5—enables one to secure odd books from out 
of-the-way places.” 


Latest and standard books are available on every 
subject at the cheapest price. Biography, History, 
Fiction, Politics and Current Topics. Gardening, Cookery, 
Travel] and Adventure, Books on India, Scientific and 
Technical Works, in short every imaginable subject from 
domestic matters to internationa! affairs 


Special list on any subject will be sent without any 
obligation whatever. 


BOOKS advertised or reviewed anywhere, and 
BOOKS published in any language in any part of 
the world, can always be had at or through. 


NEW BOOK C@evMraAaANyY. 


188-90, HORNBY ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY. 


ALY OOO ON OR NI YS ARS 
DERERAIIG RAIA REAP REREPPI SE APPS PSS SASS PEAS 
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HELP HIM BUILD EIS FUTURE 


he gets all these benefits. 


Look at the little big man—your son: 
With his simple equipment of a 
few nails and a hammer he is busy 
finding an outlet for his construct- 
ive urges, his creative impulses. 


In a few vears he will grow to 
sturdy manhood, brimming with 
resistless energy and boundless 
ambition and then he will need the 
real equipment—the equipment of 
good education, sound training 
and financiai indepeuence, 


Naturally he will look ap to you, 
his dad to furnish him with this 
equipment, Do not let him down. 
Be sure that whatever happens, 


EVERY 


Takea 
Bombay Mutual Policy. That is 
the easiest wav to assure his un- 
interrupted edycation; that is the 
surest way to help him realise his 
ambition, to help him build a suc 
ces ful career. 


THE BOMBAY MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
The Oldest Life Office 
in India. 


Bombay Mutual Buildinc. 
Hornby Road, BOMBAY. 


POLICYHOLDER A SHARE HOLDER. 


Agents : ALL OVER INDIA, CEYLON & BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


N.B.32 


Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Prospect Chambers, 
317-321, Hornby Road, Fort, 


BOMBAY. 
ee 


GANDHI SIAARAKA GRANTHALAYA* 


y eli tite aay nl fe, a. ee | 


FREEDOM @ 


for your dearest and nearest from want and 
worry Plan as though you would live for ever, 
work as though you would die tonight; own the 
right kind and amount of life insurance, and you 
and yours will be safe either way. Then why 
worry; insure with 


THE LAKSHMI INSURANCE Co, LTD.. 


HEAD OFFICE: MCLEOD ROAD, LAHORE. 


Synopsis of 1941 Results: 


Premium Income ..- Pe 38,34,127 
Interest and other Income ... _,, 737,235 
Total Income * ne 45,71,362 
Addition to Life Fand x 23,79 ,829 
Life Fund ea Ge 1,79,02,U26 
Assets i os (1.05.25. 070 


Influential Agents and Organisers Wanted. 


For Particulars apply— 


Bombay Branch: 
Sir Phirozeshah Mehta Road, 
Fort, BomBay. 


Hyderabad Branch: 
Abid Road, 
HYDERABAD—Dn. 


PP PALLOL LLLP LL OPA 


phone No. 21109 : phone No. 3165 
Tele Tele 
grams! ‘‘ Lakinsere’’ ; 


grams: ‘‘Lakinsure”’ 
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EXCELSIOR PRODUCTS 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PROCESSES. 


CHEMICALS & SIZING 
AUXILIARIES ENGLISH & MATERIALS 
Bleaching China Clay 
Dyeing AMERICAN Starches 
inishing 
Printing af ates Patent Starches 


LEATHER GOODS & MILL STORES 


THE EXCELSIOR 
FINISHING PRODUCTS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Managing Agents: PODAR SONS, LTD. 
Podar Chambers, Parsi Bazar St., Fort, 
BOMBAY. 


33657 (Manager) Telegrams: “EXFIPRO” 
Tel. No 1 37065 ts Lines) 


Ghree Shakti Millis. EKtd. 
Managing Agents: 
PODAR SONS, LTD. 
BOMBAY. 


Demand S. O. Fabrics. 
Georgettes, Satins a Speciality. 


STOCKISTS: 

Kantilal & Co. 7} . 
Manohardas Kalidas ; Mulji Jetha 
+ Market, 
Vorilal Shantilal i paued 
Jinabhai Kurjt. J y: 


Kishinchand Chellaram, Silk Bazar, Bombay. 
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Telegrams: “CALLBELL” Telephone: 31553 


For All Your 
Electrical 


Requirements 


Shop at 


A. HARILAL & Co. 


Dealers in: All Electrical Goods. 
167-69, Lohar Chawl, Bombay. 


$:9OG0 S00 C9806 COCO CE SECS 0868 COCO C8 BBC9 CO 
§ Telephones: 22636, 22638. Telegrams: “VULINCO” 
THE 


VULCAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India) 


Head Office: Fort, BOMBAY 
Objects : 


Fire, Marine, Accident and 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


J. C. SETALVAD, General Manager. 
Agencies :—THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


$2FO OP OB OO CO OD BE00 88 COBECOBC CESS OESO Secocej ss 
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INDIA CAN DO IT! 


Nearly 50 years ago the inspiration 
of the late Mr. Godrej began a business, 
which keeps on flourishing on the princi 
ples of Indian self-sufficiency. Observing 
that India has engineering skill, he first 
enlisted the hereditary locksmiths of 
Malabar to make locks. From this simple 
beginning the firm proceeded to develop 


ee 


the manufacture of dependable Safes and 
other security equipment, then Meta: 
Furniture. and can now manufacture any- 
thing in sheet metal or hardware; and it 
has reached the peak of skill in an Engi- 
meering factory by producing Machine~ 
tools (for its own use) for the first time 
in India. A skilled staff of 2,000 is thus 
able to cope with anything from the supply 
of tens of thousands of bedsteads to the 


designing and building of gian: Safe- 
Deposits. 
Godrej 8-ton Strong-Door. 

Over two decades ago, Mr. Godrej envisaged the great n-cessity o! a swadeshi soap 
industry; and so was laid the foundation of another pioneer industry by the same man- 
He realised that good soaps should be made exclusively from vegetable oils, and that India 
fortunately possess both raw materials as well as markets for finished products. The 
countrywide distribution of Godrej Toilet Soaps has made it a pleasure for Indians to keep 
themselves clean by washing with pure toilet soap. 


Much regard one feels for 
national industry, but true pride 
comes when the home-made articles 
are better value than the imported. 
The contribution by Godrej is very 
substantial; there arc now practically 
no imports of security articles; and 
the figure for soaps is oniy abou 
1- per cent. of what it used to be 


twenty years ago, 
. 


Soap-Milling Machine in the Godre ;Factory. : 


GODREJ) & BOYCE (iMFG, COL... 1b. D 
Bombay--Calcutta--Delh--Madras--Cawnpore--Hyderabad (Dn). 


Agencies all over Indta, 
GOED aR es) S (OV ASPeS* ; LS a is 0 aa 
Bombay--Calcutta--Patna--Madras--Coimbatore--Hyderabad (Dn). 
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RUBY GENERAL} 


INSURANCIE-COMPANY, LIMITED 
(ESTABLISHED IN INDIA) 


HEAD OFFICE CRECUTLTA 


Chairman : 


SUT. B. M. BIRLA 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs. 100,00,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs. 45,00,000 
PAID - UP CAPITAL Rs. 14,40,000 


BPQOABV OP OD OO 4892 09620900000 00 00 OR (1) 


TRANSACTS LIFE, FIRE, MOTOR, 
MARINE AND WORKMENS'’ 
COMPENSATION INSURANCES 


B. K. SETALVAD, 


General Manager, 
In-charge, Bombay Dn. 


Divisional Office : 45-47 Apollo Street, 
Opp. Share Bazar, BOMBAY. 


Tele. 31929, 20560 
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To enhance the loveliness of 
your hair, to make it long 
and lustrous, use regularly 
exquisitely fragrant Swastik 
Perfumed Castor Oil. 

Buy a bottle today 


SWASTIK 
PB 


WASTIK OIL MILLS LIMITED, BOMBAY 15 
Q wer a] mus | 6@ 


Chea shaven 
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Stronghold of bP otection 


HINDUSTHAN BLDG..--CALCUTTA. 


Get Yourself Fully Protected With 
A Hindusthan Policy. 


Total Business in Force Over «s. 18 Crores 99 Lacs 
Assets oe - Nie. Wee eae 


Life Funds se ij Spi SS Bee ee 


Hindusthan (0-operative 


Insurance Society, Ltd. 
Head Office: . ' Bombay Branch : 
Calcutta. Hornby Rd., Fort, 


Bombay. 
BRANCH MANAGER—S: C. MAJUMDAR 


RPL 


ENDIACS LEADING LIFE OFFICE 
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Unoice Radios. 


Experts manufactured 
your Radios, let only experts 
repair it Quick Service. 


We sell---New all makes 


We exchange---Old or 


Junks. 
=i 
Head Office: Branch Office : 
Opp. Royal Opera House, Opp. Lal Gate, 
7, New Queen’s Road, Kanpith Bazar, 
BOMBAY, 4. SURAT. 


Dial: 33466 


All the Soap that you need to use! 


Even the precious 501 Washing Soaps are meant to be used, 
you know ! And there is plenty to go round if only everyone 
would realise that there is no reali shortage at all. Hoarding 
doesn’t help anyone, least of all the hoarders. 


But unhappily so many dealers -and 
consumers too have become so afraid of 
being without India’s favourite soaps that 
they have bought far more than their 
normal needs. This has created sucha 
large extra demand that we simply can- 


not meet it. 


If everyone buys his ordinary needs 
of 501 Soaps and nomore, it would ensure 
a fair price and equitable distribution at 
all times. We too shall endeavour to see 
that all get oursoaps. Our saJesmen will 
tour the country intensively to see that 
all dealers, big and small, have stocks 
for sale. 
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